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For the Companion. 


MUGGINS. 


The name of Muggins had been not unsuitably 
given to a scrubby, sturdy, independent little colt, 
whose acquaintance I made while I was on a visit 
to a large ranch in Colorado. 

Unlike his fellows, who were simply born, 
broken and sold, Muggins’s history possessed 
some points of interest. At the age of three or 
four days his dam had been struck dead by 
lightning while roaming on the plains with her 
band. Then the disconsolate orphan, found by 
one of the cowboys, was taken to the ranch-house 
and brought up on the bottle. 

Not long after he had become accustomed to 
take his meals from a pan, he and the foreman’s 
small daughter differed over the tin pan from 
which she was feeding him. Muggins wished to 
keep the pan, perhaps because he thought more 
milk would arise in it. ‘The little girl wished to 
take it away because it was empty. Muggins 
ended the dispute by kicking over his young 
antagonist, who ran crying into the house, more 
frightened than hurt. 

After this display of temper the foreman 
thought Muggins able to shift for himself, and 
accordingly put him into the large herd of horses 
which ran all day on the plains and were driven 
at night into the corrals. In this community 
Muggins soon showed his independence of mind. 

Herded horses have a habit of dividing into 
sets, called bands, and the men watched with 
some interest to see which little coterie Muggins 
would join. The colt was disposed to be exclusive, 
and kept a scornful distance from the rest of his 
kind. But at last he found congenial society. 

For several years Fan, an old mare stricken 
with blindness, had wandered by herself over the 
plains. Unable to keep with the other horses, 
she had reconciled herself to a solitary existence. 
Luckily for old Fan, Muggins one day discovered, 
approved of and adopted her. 

He seemed to have found his mission in life. 
The caresses he lavished on this blind comrade 
were at once comical and touching. He gave up 
all the gambols natural to colts, and regulated 
his pace by that of the sober old steed, whose 
steps were shuffling and slow. 

Muggins used to come to the barn every night, 
where he still received an allowance of feed. He 
seemed to have resolved that old Fan should also 
get regular rations. I have seen few prettier 
sights than these two friends as they descended the 
steep hill toward the ranch together. Muggins 
always picked out the easiest path, while Fan 
kept her nose on his back, and followed exactly 
in his steps. The stable-man usually rewarded 
Muggins’s devotion by giving the old mare a 
little soft provender. 

The little equine Samaritan had, nevertheless, 
a peppery temper. If on his arrival at the barn 
the stable-man, Jim, were not immediately on 
hand with his feed, Muggins would turn his back 
to the building and batter it with his_tiny, 
vindictive hoofs. When Jim heard the racket 
and brought out the provender, his lordship 
commonly bestowed a playful kick upon his 
humble servant as punishment for the delay. 

Every colt when about six months old is taken 
into the barn for a few days and taught to lead 
by the halter. When he has learned this lesson 
he is turned out again to enjoy his freedom until 
the time comes for him to be driven in harness. 

Now Muggins, as the breaker expressed it, was 
the very meanest colt he ever ‘“tackled.’’ He 
fought against the halter until perfectly exhausted. 
Then, from fatigue, he would yield to coercion. 
But the next time the leather head-stall was put 
on he was as rebellious as ever. 

Finally some one suggested that Fan should 
be let into the breaking-pen. The old mare’s 
condition had been pitiable during the separation 
from Muggins. No sooner was she admitted to 
the enclosure than Muggins ran toward her with 
a glad neigh, and the two friends celebrated their 
reunion with low whinnies and much. rubbing of 
Thereafter Muggins, as if his point 
had been gained, received his instructions with 
docility. 

Shortly after this I left the ranch, and six 
years went by before I saw it again. 

‘Has Muggins been sold, or is he dead?’ I 
said to Williams, the foreman, as we were riding 
over the range one morning. 

‘“Muggins sold? Oh, no.’’ Williams turned 
around in his saddle to face me. ‘You see, old 
Fan died not long after you left, and I vow that 
colt went on over her jest for all the world like a 
human. It was real pitiful to hear him whinny 
and call for the old mare weeks arter the poor 
creetur was dead an’ buried. ‘Then arter a while 
he stopped that, but he turned mopy and sulky, 
and never would take up with no other hoss. 
Never has to this day.” 

“And you say you weren't able to break him 
in?” IT asked. 

“No. You recklect that colt had considerable 


noses. 


| first, and then get balky. 
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of a temper, anyway. After he lost his chum 
he developed considerable more. We were jest 
obliged to give up any notion of breaking hii | 
to harness, jor he’d fight like all possessed at | 
Whippin’ nor kindness | 
never had no effect on him, so he’s run free. ever 
since, and will till he dies, I guess. I shouldn't 
wonder if we saw him this mornin’. He favors 
this part of the range.” 

We jogged on for some miles in desultory 
conversation, when suddenly Williams rose in 
his stirrups and pointed to a hill not far distant, 
on which the dark, solitary figure of a horse 
stood out in relief against the cloudless sky. 

“By George,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s Muggins now. 
I thought we'd come across him presently.” 

I gazed with curiosity at the horse who had 
been faithful to the memory of his old friend 
through so many years. Few people, 1 thought, 
would have proved so true. 

He stood still for some time, watching our 
approach, his head upraised, his fine ears pointed 
inquisitively. Finally, with a shake of his long 
tail and a defiant neigh, he wheeled about and 
galloped away out of sight around the base of a 
neighboring hill. That was the last I ever saw 
of Muggins. M. L. Ciark. 














A PRAYER CARPET. 


I know not when in Daghestan 

He lived, the skilful artisan, 

Who wove, in some mysterious way, 
This fabric where the colors play 
Across the woof in rainbow chase, 
Or meet and link and interlace. 


Nor do I know what suppiiant knees 

First pressed these yielding symmetries, 
The while the turbaned brow was turned 
Toward Mecca, and the soul that yearned, 
Borne by the rapt muezzin’s cry, 

Soared, bird-like, up the tranquil sky. 


But this I know — foot ne’er shall press 
Its worship-hallowed loveliness, 

For still about it dumbly clings 

A subtle sense of holy things, 

And woven in the meshes there 

Are strands of vow and shreds of prayer. 


With kindling morning rays, the sun 

Its blended colors shines upon ; 

The mosque domes catch the light, and lo ! 
In loitering lines the camels go. 

A fountain flings a silver jet; 

A palm tree cuts a silhouette. 


But when night lids the eye of day, 
And twilight glories fade away, 
My fancy shapes a fervent man 
From shadows on the Daghestan. 
Thus, in its compass small, I see 
The Orient in epitome. 
—Clinton Scollard, 


Foreign and American 


RUGS, CARPETS 


and Upholstery Fabrics. 


WRITE 
Sor our new pamphlet, 
“* Hints on House 
Furnishing.” Every 
lady should have one. 
FREE. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 


SONS & CO., 
658 Washington Street, 
Opp. Boylston, 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
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are Digestive Tablets carefully com- 
pounded from a prescription, the re- 
sult of years of study and experiment 
by an eminent London physician. 
Convenient in form, agreeable to the 
taste, and perfectly harmless, they 
promptly relieve Acid Stomach, 
Heartburn, and all kindred forms of 


Indigestion. 


These tablets are not a 
remedy for every ill that 
afflicts humanity. For 
gastric troubles, and for 
those alone, do we recom- 
mend them. 


We 
will 
mail a free sample to any address. 
PEPTONIX sold by druggists, 

or by riail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 


THE ALLSTON CO, 
143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Nothing adds so much 
to a Lady's dress as a 
fine, becoming Parasol 
or Sun Umbrella. We 
have a complete assort- 
ment, and being manu- 
facturers can make any 
shade desired to order. 
Black, Colored, and 
Changeable Silk Para- 





sols in all the latest 
styles. Prices reason- 
able. 


Umbrellas for Ladies. 
Umbrellas for Men. 
Umbrellas for Children. 


PRICES FROM 75 cts. to $25.00. 
Umbrellas Made To Order, Covered and Repaired. 
C. E. FOSS, 9 Temple Place, Boston. 


Witch | 


Cream 


It is delicacy itself as a toilet article for 
the skin. Perfectly harmless no matter 
how freely applied; 
the more the better. 

It is efficacy itself as . 

ahealerfor sunburn, 

irritation, prickly ‘“ 

heat, wrinkles and ; 
For sale by Druggists. 
50 and 25 cent bottles, 
Small size by mail, 35c. 

Samples _by mail, 10c. 

Co . Price, 


chaps. 
Salem, Mass. 








Dr. David Thayer on 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


50 Large Cups for 20 Cts. 
The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Boston, on! 21, 1892. 
M.S. AYER: Dear Sir,—1 have examined your 
“Hygienic Substitute for Coffee” and find it to be an 
admirable beverage, possessing none of the pernicious 
effects which the ancient coffee-drinker finds in the use 
of Mocha and Java coffee. I recommend it as both 
agreeable and healthful. DAVID THAYER, M. D. 
200 Columbus Avenue, Hotel Lafayette. 


Prepared by M. S. AYER, Boston, Mass. 
Principal Wholesale and Retail Grocers sell it. 


BEST&CO 


Offer a new invention of special interest to 
many parents. 


Ear Cap. 


The Claxton Patent. 





To prevent the disfigurement of Outstanding 
Ears. Can be worn without irritation by the 
most sensitive child. Has the indorsement of 
prominent physicians. 

IN ALL SIZES. Send measure round head, just above 
ears: also from bottom of lobe of ear over head to bottom 
a ear, not under chin. Price $1.25 by mail postage 

We have many desirable specialties fur Chil 
dren that cannot be found elsewhere, besides the 
most complete and attractive assortment of 
everything that Boys and Girls wear from Hats 
(o Shoes, at the lowest prices for reliable goods. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Liliputian Bazaar. 





PIANO 


BANQUET JANIPS,,. 
TABLE 


For Sea Shore and Country. 
With all the best Central Draft 


Electric Light ana 
Cas Fixtures. 


Burners. 





Large Assortment at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
N. W. TURNER COMPANY, 
N. W. T. Knott, Proprietor, 
29 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gioeds sent by express securely packed, 





Polish Zouave, 


This aristocratic little suit proved 
the most captivating attraction of 
our great Easter sale, Saturday, 
April 16th —the day we chronicled 
the heaviest single-day sales on 
record. 

We therefore conclude to run it 
as our first spring leader, dropping 
the price for a short time to just 
‘half value, 


*5.00. 


It's an exquisite shade of fine 


quality 


Bedford Cord, 


“ Mode” or Light Tan Color, in style 





represented in cut, to be worn with 
lawn blouse, edged with Hamburg 
lace, for ages 3 to 7 years. 

This suit is superseding the old- 
time favorite Kilt Suit, is carefully 
made from best material, and jinely 
finished. 

Remember, these are regular $10.00 
goods, and cannot be bought for less 
anywhere. Bargains 
common in School wear, but for a sine 
dress suit we know this to be an un- 
paralleled opportunity. 


are not wun- 


We would simply mention another 
favorite—a light straw-colored plaid 
Cheviot —at $5.00 also. 

Our stock of Reefers, single and 
double breast English Jackets, in 
mixed and striped Cassimeres, fancy 
Scotch Cheviots, etce., never 
large as this season, the styles never 


was so 


so attractive as now. All ages, all 
prices. 
And there’s a proverb nowadays 


which runs: 


** If it came from the Conti- 
nental, it’s ALL RICHT!” 


Send for Samples of Cloth, and mention 
The Youth’s Companion. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On all orders from our Boys’ and Chil- 
dren’s Department received before May 
15th for suits of the value of 85 or 
we will credit $1.00 on each suit th 
paid forin cash, provided you will bring @ 
copy of The Youth’s Companion with you 
which contains this advertisement. 

If you send the paper to us th 
mails or otherwise we will return it, or 
send you a new copy in order not to break 
up your file of papers. 


CONTINENTAL 


Clothing House. 


Cor. of Washington and Boylston Sts., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Largest Wholesale and Retail Clothine 
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For the Companion. 


LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
The Quaker Girl and the Queen. 


When Gertrude and Lilian Langdon placed 
before Lois the picture of the Queen of Sheba, it 
seemed to them as if she herself had been the 
vivid type, and the picture an attempt to repro- 
duce it. 

The queen had been painted young and eager, 
as if inquisitive not only of the glory of King 
Solomon, but of all life and its possibilities. The 
thought expressed by the picture was that this 
inquiring young creature, having come to see 
the glory of a kingdom, had brought a finer glory 
with her. 

The weeks that Lois had passed each year on 
the cranberry bog had given her healthful ivory 
skin the same dusky tinge that enriched the cheek 
of the Eastern queen, and by lamplight the dark 
violet eyes of the New England girl, under their 
heavy lashes, would look as black as those of the 
barbarian. Her heavy silken hair was not so 
ebony black as that given to the Queen of Sheba 
by the artist; but it would make braids as 
splendid as those which lay upon the royal 
shoulders. 

There was the same young slightness in the 
figure, the same look of gracious power, the same 
air of wishing to press forward, repressed by a 
dignified reserve that the queen had because she 
was a queen, and Lois had because she was a 
Quaker. 

The Quaker maiden stood before the artist's 
conception of the queen, her noble figure gently 
drooping in a sweet humility of opinion as re- 
garded herself, and looked long, with a certain 
awe, upon the skilful accumulation of brush- 
touches. 

‘“‘Am J—like that?’ Lois murmured half under 
her breath, and tides of color went and came on 
her brown cheeks. 

“Why, no, not exactly, of course,” said Ger- 
trude. ‘Your features are more refined,—the 
mouth especially,—but every bit as rich. Your 
whole outline and expression are better. You 
will show the intelligence of a queen who kept 
the run of what was in the world, and desired to 
improve herself by going to look at the best of 
.” 

“How delighted the artist might have been 
with you for his model!’’ said Lily. “He was 
trying to express that very ideal. You have all 
the beauty and something more.”’ 

Lois sat down. She felt giddy. Again she 
turned that overwhelmed look upon her friends. 

“Do tell me, truly,’’ said Lily, ‘didn’t you 
know you were a great beauty? Not a pretty 
girl, like the rest of us, but one woman in 
thousands, like those that have turned the world 
upside down now and then ?” 

“No,” said Lois, thoughtfully. “I 
know it.”’ 

“Well, you don't look in the glass often, do 
you? You don’t think much about yourself? 
Perhaps the Cape Cod people prefer a plump, 
round-faced, round-eyed, rosy-cheeked damsel. 
You don’t seem to them to follow the rule, and so 
they don’t appreciate you.” 

“I knew the people at home liked to look at me, 
but I thought it was because they loved me,” 
said Lois. 

‘Naturally. You thought right. To look at you 
is to love you, my dear child,” 
“No one can help it.”’ 

It seemed strange that every one—even those 
young girls—should call her a child; but some- 
thing simple and childlike in the spirit and 
manner of Lois got the better of the physical 
impression she made. 

“And that is why they look at me so!" she 
said, quietly, as if to herself, her eyes fixed upon 
the thickly gloved hands in her lap. ‘But why 
do they look so sad and sigh and feel afraid to 
have me know, and why did Cousin Susan say it 
was dangerous ?”’ 

“Oh, it’s a notion some people have that beauty 
makes a girl vain and fond of herself; and 
usually it does, I'm afraid,’ said Gertrude. “And 
the danger comes only when she is aware of her 
heauty.”’ 

“I should think,’ Lois answered, gravely, “1 
should think it ought to make her feel as if she 


” 


didn’t 





| 
| 
| 
| 


make her better. 
to act as she looks. 
“You are!”’ 
exclaimed, warmly. 
“And now,” said Lily, ‘‘imay we go on and get 


| ready for the picture with the expectation that 


said Gertrude. | 


| 





you will be our queen? You can give at least a 
hundred dollars to the orphans in that way.” 
For the first time since she had discovered 
herself to be a beauty, Lois’s face beamed with 
pleasure at Lily’s words. 
“Then I have something to give!"’ she said. 





| she passed some hours of the afternoon writing 
especially, and how she was to help them. She 
|asked him to tell her how she seemed to him; 
| whether he had ever thought she was more 
| pleasing to look at than other girls. 
To this letter Joseph Mallet in due time replied 
that, as Lois looked to him like his young English 
| mother—who had died soon after she was trans- 
planted to New England—as well as being his own 
| beloved daughter. she was, in truth, to him most 





Lois Overhears 


“You'll give more than any one else if you 
help us in this way. Will you?” 

“Yes, indeed! Of course I will,’’ said Lois. 

She could not know what she was promising— 
could not know the great sea of staring eyes she 
must encounter, compared with which her former 
annoyances were trifling; and if she had known, 
no doubt she would have braced herself coura- 
geously to bear it for the sake of “those sad 
orphans. 

Lois remained and lunched with her new 
friends, and saw more and more beautiful things ; 
some of them bought, like the picture, in far- 
away countries, and some that had been kept 
sacredly as the treasures of inheritance. Uncon- 
sciously she practised the correct expression for 
the great tableau—the expression of being lost in 
wonder and delight. 

She went home with an elevated, aroused look, 
as if she had been having dealings with lofty 
ideas as well as with remarkable things. 

She carried her chin a little higher, not in 


had been made by loving hands. It ought to| pride, but in an unconscious exaltation of spirit- 


pleasing to behold; and to Susan Copeland's 
letter he replied that he was sure his daughter 
would always do right unless by some untoward 
mistake, and that he trusted to the prudence and 
discretion of Susan Copeland to guard her against 
that. 


Lois’s being made a queen. 

At once the excitement of preparation began 
for the event of the great living picture, about 
which all the town was talking; for the sump- 
tuous splendor that was to be reproduced required 
so much study and so much sending to Boston 
| and New York for fitting appointments that many 
| people were constantly stirred up about these 
matters. 
| Yet even these were 
| secondary importance compared with the expec- 
| tation of seeing the *‘Cape Cod Beauty" as the 
nucleus of the whole, about whom all these things 

would gather as mere supplements and appen- 
dages. 

King Solomon 





to the community of 


himself and his belongings 


| 
So there was no obstacle left in the way of | 
| the way things are disposed down there.”’ 


She ought to wish to be and| the involuntary acceptance of a great réle; and| were thrown into the shade, and the queen’s 


cortége, her impressive gray-haired followers and 


“You will be!’ the two girls | it all to her father—about the unhappy orphans | her women, with beauty dim only as the stars are 


dim in presence of the moon, were as a rich train 
that she trailed after her. 

Lois trailed it again and again in rehearsal. It 
was all great and glorious to her, and she felt her 
part in it—felt it in such a way that it took 
She not only looked 
it, but was recreated in it, and gave the spirit as 
well as the substance of life to it. 

To her cousins at home she seemed her same 
simple self, though excited by all these unfamiliar 
things, as was natural. Cousin James, however, 
watched her as a biologist might watch the devel- 
opment of a new and important experiment with 
protoplasm; or—with more justice to his kind- 


complete possession of her. 


ness—as a man, who had seen the consciousness 
of beauty make beautiful women unlovely, might 
watch with deep solicitude a little cousin who 
interested him, dreading that she, too, having 
partaken of the tree of knowledge, should lose 
her chief charm. 

The very evening of the day on which she first 
went to see the picture of the Queen of Sheba he 
walked beside her as they were going out to tea, 
and said, quite low and confidentially, “I see it 
has happened.” 

“Yes,"’ said Lois, “it has happened. 
giad it is nothing worse.” 

“So am I,” said Cousin James. ‘So far all 
goes well,’’ he added, looking into Lois’s clear, 
innocent eyes with a pleased smile. 

After tea began the long evening, which seemed 
to Lois like the entire night; for at home she was 
accustomed to being quite sound asleep in her 
bed before nine o’clock. She grew very sleepy as 
that time approached; and before eight o'clock, 
on this same evening, while Una was playing 
beautifully upon her piano, Lois stole away into 
the adjoining book-room in the dark, and threw 
herself upon a couch where she could look at Una 
and listen. In hardly more than an instant she 
was fast asleep. 

Presently she was awakened by the stopping of 
the piano, followed by the sweet, chirping voices 
and merry laughter of some girls. Then she 
remembered that she was not in her own white, 
dimity-dressed bed at home, but still up and 
dressed in the city of New Bedford, at no 
knowing what hour of the night. 

She thought she would lie comfortably and go 
to sleep again. But first she wanted to know who 
those girls were; and after listening a little, and 
deciding that they were some cousins of Una’s on 
her mother's side, and so not claiming cousinship 
with her, she settled herself for another delicious 
nap. 

Then one of the cousins said, in a loud under- 
tone, ‘‘Where is she?” 

“IT think she must have run away to bed,” said 
Una. 

‘That's too bad,"’ said a mellow voice. ‘1 
wanted to look at her—or have her look at me. It 
makes me feel of much importance to have those 
eyes rest upon me with such evident interest. I 
feel as if I, myself, were the admired of all 
admirers.”” 

‘But, Una,”’ said a crisp voice, “I’m going to 
tell you plainly that I think it’s cruel for you to 
let her go on wearing that wretched-looking 
bonnet.”’ 

‘And the rest of the things,’’ added the mellow 
voice. ‘*Why,our cook wouldn't think she could 
appear in such a coat—and such gloves! And 
think of hiding such a form in a baggy brown 
piece of cloth that there’s no name for! It’s a 
great pity !"’ 

‘You speak as if I were her mother, at least,” 
said Una. ‘I can't alter the customs and fashions 
of Cape Cod. Perhaps I should not change them 
if I could. It is best she should be satisfied with 


“I'm 


Lois rose and went up-stairs unheard. She 
knew well of whom they were speaking, for she 
had already heard similar remarks. She did not 
forget them; and one day, coming home from a 
rehearsal, she lingered from shop to shop, coveting 
the pretty things that would have been such fitting 
attachments to her beautiful person, that would 
have given it its proper advantage. Above all, 
what lovely bonnets! 

She had begun to love with desire everything 
fine and fair and pleasing, since she could rejoice 
in being one of these things herself. 

She moved slowly away from a milliner’s 
window, her eyes clinging wishfully to one of its 
allurements. She sighed a little as she said to 
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herself that she could never hope to attain to 
such things. 

Then she thought of her seventy dollars! The 
bills which she had brought from the Cape had 
not yet been deposited. There had been no haste; 
the money would not draw interest until the first 
of January, so it had lain carefully folded away 
in a purse, then in a handkerchief, then in a box 
at.the bottom of Lois’s little old trunk. 

When she arrived in her own room she drew 
out the key, which she wore on a ribbon round her 
neck, buttoned into the waist of her gown. She 
unlocked the trunk, dug up her treasure, and 
looked it over once more. 

It was all there. None of it had evaporated 
since the last time she moistened her fingers, and 
said, almost with the delight of a miser, but 
thinking of her father, ‘“Ten, twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty.” 

Could she spare a little—just a very little—to 
get rid of the bonnet? She could endure the rest; 
but she had come to understand that something 
set upon the head was the very crown of queer- 
ness, when it was queer. 

She got out the poor old bonnet, put it on, and 
stood before the glass. It was wretched. She had 
noticed how Una’s delicate, refined loveliness was 
increased by the things she wore. 

*“‘How would she look in this, I wonder,”’ said 
Lois. ‘And how should I look in hers ?”’ 

She threw off the despised thing, and stepping 
into the next room, brought out Una’s little 
bonnet—a pretty patch of velvet, with some deep 
red roses fastened upon it. This she set upon her 
own head. 

It was like taking the extinguisher off a candle 
and lighting it up. Her beauty shone brighter 
under the becoming color. She felt a new sen- 
sation. She understood why people liked to look 
at her. She liked to look at herself. 

She laid the bonnet aside, and with eager fingers 
drew out the pins that fastened her hair, which 
she wore braided and wound in a hard mass at 
the back of her head. She drew it up high, and 
made a display of it by twisting it into a soft, 
shining crown. 

Again she saw that her beauty was heightened, 
and smiled with delight. Self-regard was fully 
born, and cried to be fed. 

‘Seventy dollars is so much that there’ll bea 
good deal left when I’ve bought a bonnet,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Father doesn’t need it yet. I can put it 
back before that time comes.”’ 

To lay up money against a possible need, when 
there was a present and real one, seemed not a 
very clever way of managing things. And yet it 
hurt her to break that cherished hoard. She 
looked lovingly at the bills piled one upon another 
on her dressing table, then suddenly clutched 
them as if robbers were at hand, and sat down to 
think. 

The two bonnets lay there—Una’s a joy to the 
eye; her own a clumsy monster beside it. She 
- turned her back upon them, and imagined how 
her father would look if he should know that she 
had kept every dime for him, instead of buying 
bonnets and things for herself. 

Her heart bounded with the pleasure of the 
thought—not of her own intended self-sacrifice, 
but of her father’s loving satisfaction. 

If in that moment she could have fled homeward 
with her precious savings still clutched in her 
hands, she would have hurried away exulting, 


not even willing to trust it to a bank. She felt | 


the fierce terror of a miser, as she buried the 
seventy dollars in her trunk again, locked it, and 
hung the key around her neck. 

That evening a strong cord drew her toward 
Cape Cod. She had received a letter from her 
mother, which told her all the little happenings of 
the day—how many pounds of butter she had 
made, how many eggs the 
hens had laid; that Lois’s 
slips had rooted and were 
planted in the new pots; 
that the heliotrope kept on 
blooming wonderfully, and 
was .filling the room with 
its fragrance; that the cat 
sat on the window-sill, as 
usual, looking out into the 
dark; that grandmother 
had already gone to bed; 
that father was sitting by 
the fire following with his 
eyes the movement of the 
pen which was talking to 
Lois. All this was pleasant, but there was more 
which was not so pleasant. 

“Father isn’t feeling very well,’’ said the letter, 
‘and I think he misses thee, though he doesn’t 
say so. I tell him thee’d better come home, but he 
Says, ‘nO, no, thee mustn’t come until thee’s ready ; 
thy first visit must not be spoiled.” He sends his 
dear love.” 

“IT must go! I must go!’’ said Lois, all other 
considerations vanishing before this picture of her 
father. 

But there were the orphans, and her promise to 
help them. She mnst see, she said, whether a 
promise might ever be taken back if it had been 
a mistake, or if they would excuse her and get 
another Queen of Sheba somewhere. 

If she stayed for the fair it would be far too 
long for her father to sit waiting. There would 
be a week more of preparation and rehearsal, 
then the week of the fair; and she had already 
passed a long week in New Bedford. It was too 
long—too long. 
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She lay planning escape until after she had 
heard several clocks strike twelve. 
The fate of the great living picture seemed very 


pecmasee. Mary CATHERINE LEE. 


(To be continued.) 
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HAPPY LAND. 


The happy land! 
Half-hid in dewy grass, the mower blithe 
Sings to the day-star as he whets his scythe ; 
And to his babes, at even-tide again, 
Carols as blithe a strain. 


0b ,» ha land! 
Selected. nies saad —W. J. Linton. 
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For the Companion. 


GLAUCUS. 


About midsummer a few years ago my little boy 
burst into the room in high glee, holding something 
in his closed hand. 

“Look!” he cried. “Look at what I have got!” 

Going to his two sisters, who were playing on 
the floor, he put down before them a very small 
turtle. 





“Josie gave it to me,” he said, “and I mean to 
keep it. Can’t I, papa?” 

This proposition, although warmly seconded by 
the two girls, met with but little favor from their 
mother, who “did not want the thing around.” 

Still less did I approve, for I remembered too 
well a short, tear-blistered chapter about a little 
turtle like this one, which had been given to me 
when I was small, and which, owing to my care- 
lessness, had been blinded in a heap of ashes. 

l urged my boy to carry his turtle down to the 
water and liberate it. I feared that some childish 
carelessness would cause the turtle to suffer bodily 
and the children mentally. 

But the children pleaded so hard to be allowed to 
keep him that we yielded, on condition that they 
would take proper care of him, and return him to 
the water when we were about to start south. 

After a few days it was discovered that the little 
fellow was quite interesting in his way. His shell, 
no larger than a silver quarter of a dollar, was beau- 
tifully marked in black and yellow mottles. His feet 
were like elfin hands, and his wrinkled face, with 
its bright, intelligent eyes, looked almost like a 
wee old man’s. We named him Glaucus, because 
when the house of Glaucus, the Pompeian, was 
excavated, after having been buried for centuries 
under the ashes of Vesuvius, the shell of a pet 
turtle was discovered in the garden. 

We kept the little creature in a large tumbler of 
water, on the surface of which floated a block of 
wood. At first small crumbs of bread were put 
into the tumbler, but 
as the turtle never 
seemed to touch them, 
and they soon soured 
inthe water, we ceased 
to put themin. After 
repeated experiments 
one of the children discovered that Glaucus would 
eat flies if they were cast upon the water. Then 
several flies were caught and fed to him every day. 

Soon we noticed with pleasure that he seemed to 
know his name, and before long, when one of us 
called, ‘““Glaucus, Glaucus!”’ he would swim around 
to the caller, and reach up his mouth for a fly. 
Then, as he grew more used to his new life, he ate 
shreds of meat in the same way. 

Sometimes one of us would take him from the 
| tumbler and let him rest in his hand. He seemed 
| to enjoy the warmth, and always stretched out his 
| little neck to have his head stroked until he fell 
| asleep. 
| By the time we were to start for the South all 

the family had grown so fond of our sedate little 

| friend that it was decided to take him with us. 
Our journey was one of 
hard travel for four days, 
and we feared that when 
the children became wea- 
ried with the trip, Glaucus 
would be a source of trou- 
ble; but for once the chil- 
dren did not tire of a play- 
thing. Glaucus never ceased 
to amuse them. 

Sometimes they would 
partly fit with water a toy 
bucket carried for the pur- 
pose, and let the turtle have 
a swim. At others he was 
put on the broad window- 
sill of the sleeping -car, 





while the children watched | 


him as he crawled about, carefully guarding the 
edge meanwhile lest he should fall off. Then for 
hours he would quietly sleep in one of their little 
hands, while they played that he was their baby. 


cut in it, and carefully stored in the rack at the 
foot of the berth. 

After we were settled in our winter home, the 
children, having less to divert them, began to take 
more care of him, and among other things oiled 
and rubbed his shell until it became as clear and 
polished as a piece of tortoise-shell jewelry. The 
negro children belonging on the place considered 
it a most wonderful thing to see “De cooter come 
when de white chillun call ’im,” as they expressed 
it. 

The little fellow, with sober, knowing look, who 
| came so readily in answer to our call, had found a 
| place in our hearts, and as time wore on Glaucus 
| became almost as one of the family. It was the 
| habit of the children when going for a walk to 

take him with them in one of their pockets. 
One day after they had hurried to the post-office 
| with some letters which I wished to have go in a 
| certain mail, it was discovered that Glaucus was 





At night he was put in a small box with air-holes | 











missing. In some way he had managed to climb 
out of the pocket, and had been lost on the way. 

Search for him proved fruitless. We advertised 
for him, to the great amusement of some of our 
friends. All was in vain. So at last, after many 
tears from the children, we gave up all idea of 
ever finding him. 

A week after this I stepped into the office of a 
friend who was a lawyer. After I had conversed 
with him a few moments he said: 

“Come with me to court to-day. I am to defend 
a boy who has no evidence in his favor except his 
own statement. There is no direct evidence 
against him, yet | am afraid he will be convicted, 
although I feel sure that he is innocent. As you 
are a strong opponent of conviction on circum- 
stantial evidence, I think the case will interest 
you.” 

I went with him. On the way to court he told 
me that one James Butt, who lived six miles from 
town on the Carnesville road, had in his employ a 
negro man and his wife, who occupied one of the 
cabins on Butt’s place. They had one son called 
“Doctor,” who lived with them. Like most small 
negroes on plantations, he had no work to do, but 
played with Butt’s two sons most of the time. The 
three had always been good friends. A short time 
before, however, they had got into a dispute, which 
ended in Doctor striking one of the Butt boys. 

This so enraged Mr. Butt that he caught Doctor 
that night and gave him a pretty severe whipping, 
instead of asking the boy’s parents to punish him. 
Doctor was very angry, and when Butt let him go, 
moved off toa safe distance, and muttered some- 
thing about Butt “being sorry for touching him.” 
After that he disappeared. 

Next afternoon, while Butt and the negroes were 
in the field and Mrs. Butt had gone with the boys 
to a neighbor’s about half a mile away, the cook, 
who was busy in the kitchen, discovered that the 
house was in flames. Before assistance arrived it 
was destroyed. 

After the fire one of the negroes found Doctor’s 
old hat ina hedge near the house, and tracks which 
matched his feet were discovered in the soft earth 
under the hedge, and again, farther on, in a thicket 
bordering the road to town. These tracks indicated 
that the person who made them was running with 
considerable speed away from the house. 

The next day Doctor was arrested in town ona 
charge of arson. 

To be convicted of setting fire to a dwelling was 
a very serious offence in that State. The usual 
sentence in such cases was twenty years in the 
penitentiary, and where convicts were hired out, 
as was the custom there, to tyrannical contractors, 
who cared nothing for the lives or comfort of the 
poor wretches under them, it meant twenty years 
of untold misery. 

My friend had been appointed by the court to 
defend the prisoner, as his parents were too poor 
to employ counsel. At court I was given a seat 
next to my friend, and quite near the prisoner. 

When Doctor was brought in, I saw that he was 
not at all different from the ordinary country negro 
of his age. He had been crying, from fear per- 
haps, and the tears had left two black streaks 

down his cheeks where they had 

washed off the dirt, which was whiter 

than his skin. His clothes seemed 
“ composed almost entirely of patches 

and holes. He had neither shoes, 

hat, nor coat, and his trousers were 

held up by one cotton “gallus,” 
which was fastened back and front by long thorns 
used after the fashion of pins. 

The evidence was about the same as my friend 
had outlined to me, but in addition two or three 
negroes testified that they had seen a boy whom 
they thought was Doctor running through the 
thicket just before the fire, although it appeared 
on cross-examination that they were at a consider- 
able distance in a field at the time. > 

The only testimony in the boy’s favor was his 
parents’ statement that he had not been at home 
since Butt whipped him. His own story was that 
he had returned to the house after dark on the day 
of the whipping to say good-by to Butt’s boys, but 
hearing Mr. Butt’s voice, he became frightened, 
ran off through the hedge and thicket, and lost his 
hat in doing so. 

When the testimony was ended and the evidence 
summed up, and the judge was preparing his 
charge to the jury, there was a period of silence. 
I sat watching the boy through the railing of the 
dock, pitying him with all my heart, for I felt that, 
without leaving their seats, the jury would declare 
him guilty. Then something occurred which nearly 
caused me to start from my seat with surprise. 

By the side of the boy, on the bench on which he 
sat, was a little dark object. I had scarcely time 
to see it when the boy accidentally touched it, and 
looked down to see what it was. A faint smile lit 
his face as he carefully raised the object, and put 
it in the pocket of his ragged pantaloons. 

An impulse made me turn hastily to my friend, 
and tell him what I had seen and what I thought 
about it. After a few words to me he arose and 
said: 

“Your Honor, the course I am about to pursue I 
am aware is an unusual one, but it is not without 
precedent, and I beg that Your Honor will hear 
me.” 

‘‘What have you to say?” asked the judge. 

“That new and important testimony in the 
prisoner’s favor has just been discovered, and we 
desire to be allowed to introduce it.” 

After some consultation my friend was told that 
he might proceed. 

“Doctor? Warren,” he said to the prisoner, 
“stand up.” The boy arose. 

“‘What have you in your pocket?” 

“Chick’n bone.” 

“What else? Show me. Take out everything.” 
The chicken bone was produced. 

“Anything else?” 

No answer. 

“Take out the other thing, I say!” 

Slowly the black hand was thrust into the ragged 
pocket opening, and as slowly withdrawn, closed 
around some small object. 

“What is that?” asked my friend. 

“Cooter,” answered the boy, as his hand opened, 
and exposed to view a little turtle. 





There was a general sound of muffled laughter 
throughout the room, and even the judge smiled. 
When all was quiet again, my friend addressed 
the boy in a more gentle tone: 

“Now, Doctor, I want you to tell these gentlemen 
where you got that ‘cooter,’ and why you are 
keeping it.” . 

“I aint stole ’im,” said the frightened boy. 

“We know you did not steal it, but we want to 
know where you got it. Don’t be afraid to tell us.” 

“T fine him.” 

“When did you find him?” 

“Tchuseday,” slowly answered the boy, as 
though afraid this was some new plot to entrap 
him further. 

* You found him Tuesday, did you? Well, where 
did you find him?” 

“In de street.” 

“Where?” 

“Front 0’ de post-office. 
he lookin’ fur de worter.” 

“Now, Doctor, why did you keep this ‘cooter’ 
when you can get so many in the creek back of the 
place?” 

“Can’t git ’nudder one like dis. Look how pooty 
he back is.” 

My friend took the turtle, and showed that its 
tiny little shell was clear and polished. 

“Mr. Henry,” he said, “please take the stand.” 

I stepped up on the witness stand. After going 
through the usual preliminaries, my friend said: 

“Have you ever seen this turtle before?” 

“I think I have.” 

“Where and under what circumstances?” 

“I think it is one which belongs to my children, 
and which we call Glaucus. They carried it out 
with them last Tuesday, when they went to the 
post-office and —” 

“Let me interrupt you. Can you tell me at what 
hour they went to the post-office ?” 

“T can, it was about three o’clock, for they carried 


He’s crawlin’ ‘long, like 
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letters to catch the Northern mail, and when they 
returned it was only fifteen minutes past three.” 

“You were saying that the children carried their 
turtle with them to the post-office. Go on.” 

“When they returned, it was discovered that the 
turtle was lost. I went back with them immediately, 
to look for it, but no trace of it could be found.” 

“Why do you think this is the turtle that your 
children lost?” 

“Because the shell appears to be oiled and 
polished, just as they kept theirs.” 

“That is sufficient,” said my friend. Then turn- 
ing to the judge he continued: 

“Your Honor, I would like to call especial atten- 
tion to two or three points. The prisoner has 
testified that he found the turtle before the post- 
office on the afternoon of Tuesday, the day of the 
fire. Mr. Henry testifies that this turtle was lost 
by his children somewhere near the post-office at 
about three o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
the day of the fire. Half-past three was the hour 
that the fire was discovered. I believe it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it would be impossible for 
any one who was in the neighborhood of Mr. 
Butt’s house any time from three o’clock to the 
time the fire was first seen, to pick up that turtle in 
front of the post-oflice, six miles away, ata quarter 
past three. I am done.” 

“Mr. Henry,” said the State’s attorney, “I would 
like to ask you a few questions. You say that this 
turtle is the same one that your children lost, 
because the shell happens to be polished. It is not 
impossible for other children to polish the shell of 
afpet turtle in just the same way. You should 
have stronger proof than that, before you assert, 
on oath, that this turtle and yours are one and the 
same. Can you offer any other proof?” 

“I will try,” I said. “Will you please put the 
turtle on the table?” 

Poor Doctor’s liberty depended upon the test I 
was to make. Would Glaucus, like small children, 
fail to do what was wanted of him “before folks?” 

Nearly every man in the room rose and craned 
his neck to see the little yellow and black object, 
as it began to crawl along the table in front of the 
lawyers. 

I could almost hear my own heart beat, as I 
stepped down from the stand, and went to the end 
of the table nearest to me. Nearly at the other 
end the little turtle was slowly crawling toward 
the edge. 

I had become almost as deeply interested in the 
case as if my own fate hung on it. The whole 
court-room was hushed in curious expectancy. 

“Glaucus!” I called, “Glaucus!” 

The little fellow stopped. 

“Glaucus, come here! Come, Glaucus.” 

Slowly the turtle turned around, and appeared to 
hesitate. 

“Come, little Glaucus,” I said again. 

Then, satisfied that he had heard aright, the 
turtle came down the length of the table, crawled 
upon my upturned hand, and rested in the pal, 
with his head stretched out to be stroked. 

There was a murmur of pleased wonder through- 
out the room. I glanced up at Doctor. He had 
grasped the dock rail with both hands. His mouth 
hung wide open, and his eyes, which were riveted 
on Glaucus, seemed about to come out of his head, 
so wide were they opened. 

The judge made a short charge, and the jury, 
without leaving their seats, returned a verdict of 
“not guilty.” 

As I took our tiny pet home after the trial, I 
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could not help wondering if there were not a 
special Providence in the curious dispensation 
which had made so insignificant a creature the 
salvation of one poor life. HARRY PLatrr. 








For the Companion. 


MY QUEER PASSENGER. 


“Well, Tyler, you seem to have a nat’ral gift for 
dickering, and you don’t seem to be good for much 
else. Peddling may be the best thing for you, but 
I’d rather seen ye take to farming, I admit.” 

Such was my father’s candid opinion of me at 
the age of twenty. I am disposed to think that it 
was not far from right. Every true Yankee, it is 
said, “‘peddles” at some time during his life. 
However that may be, I took to peddling at once. 

Iaspired to the grandeur of a two-horse cart; 
but my father, who was a New Hampshire man, 
but had taken the “Western fever’ and removed 
to Indiana in 1853, advised me to be content with 
one-horse simplicity till my ‘‘wisdom teeth’ were 
cut. I did not like to start out with one horse, but 
my father consoled me by giving me for my cart 
“Plato,” one of the best horses on our farm. 

It is easy for me now to see what a good father I 
had. In his younger days, in the old Granite State, 
he had been a joiner as well as a farmer, and also 
a daguerreotype man, and he and I now set at 
work to build my peddler’s cart. 

It was in the winter, and I did not intend to set 
out on my first trip until April. We were at work 
on the cart for a month. The old gentleman be- 
came interested in it, and it was a stanch and 
thorough piece of work when it was done. 

With money which my father advanced me and 
acertain sum of my own—the proceeds of previous 
dickering—I stocked up with tinware, “notions,” 
and a small line of dry goods and jewelry. Then 
I started out. 

I succeeded moderately well, and had been 
peddling nearly four years when I put up one 
night in October at a tavern in Tippecanoe County, 
on my way to La Fayette, where a modest consign 
ment of jewelry and notions awaited me. It was 
my custom to start with a full cart from La Fayette, 
and return to that city after a trip of seven or 
eight weeks with an empty one, but with four or 
five large sacks of paper rags lashed on top. 

I still drove old Plato, and had not yet risen to 
the eminence of a two-horse cart. 

The tavern in Tippecanoe County, where I put 
up, was a sufliciently respectable little place, kept 
by an old Kentuckian. I had often passed a night 
at the house. 

There were two cattle-drovers at the house this 
evening. While we were at supper a local politi 
cian joined us, and a little later another man 
arrived, who, it was soon whispered around, was 
a deputy sheriff from Miami County in pursuit of 
a highwayman named Given, who had of late been 
making himself troublesome in this part of the 
State, and for whose capture a reward was offered. 

I wished to reach La Fayette early the following 
morning because I was several days behind my 
usual time. My goods had been at La Fayette for 
four days already. I had also a note due there 
which I desired to take up. 

Bearing in mind that the moon rose at a little 
past twelve o’clock that night, I resolved to take 
a nap, and get started by two in the morning. I 
could drive the twenty-two miles to La Fayette and 
arrive in town next day during business hours. 

I went to the dining-room, where the landlord 
still sat at table with his latest guest, the sheriff, 
to arrange for my unusually early departure and 
explain my motive for it. This I did at some 
length, and I caught the eye of the sheriff fixed 
on me in what I thought was a peculiar manner. 

“Nota very safe ride to take with money about 
you when that fellow Given is round,” he re 
marked. 

“I’ve not said I have money about me,” I 
rejoined. 

“No; but a man doesn’t go to buy goods and pay 
notes without it, generally,” he remarked with a 
smile. 

“Thatis as it may be,” I replied. ‘And as for 
Given, I guess he wouldn’t be out of his bed at 
that hour.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the sheriff. 
youif I thought he would be.” 

“Well, I should be glad enough of your com 
pany,” I replied. He looked like a cool-headed 
man, and he certainly had a remarkably keen eye: 
He was a powerful fellow, and at least six feet in 
his stockings. 

There was a shower during the early part of the 
night, but when I turned out at one o’clock the sky 
had cleared and the moon had risen. I roused the 
hostler and assisted him to harness Plato to my 
cart, which had been backed under a shed near the 
stable. Then I climbed to my high seat and drove 
off along the road leading to La Fayette. 

For three or four miles there were farms. Then 
came a long stretch of woodland. The road was 
muddy, and although my cart was not heavily 
laden, I drove slowly. 

Presently Plato made a sudden leap, and the 
fore wheels of my cart went into a mud-hole in the 
road, caused by the recent breaking down of a 
little causeway across it. I was almost unseated, 
and uttered an exclamation. At the same instant 
! was certain that I heard another smothered excla. 
mation close beside or behind me! 

As the fore wheels rose from the hole and the 
hind wheels fell into it, tilting me backward on my 
Seat, I heard something slide backward inside my 
cart and bump against the tail-board. 


“I'd go with 








1 could feel my heart jump. What was in the 


cart? Save for a little straw and a few paper rags, 
the vehicle was empty, I had supposed. 

It occurred to me that I had an uninvited passen 
ger. Perhaps some tramp was trying to steal a 
ride. But when I thought of the hour I dismissed 
that surmise. Besides, the cart body had been 
locked. I had a good padlock, with a strong hasp 
and staple on the drop-door at the back. 

No one would have picked or broken that lock 
merely for the purpose of stealing a ride or taking 
anap in the cart. It must be somebody with a bad 
motive—some one who meant to rob me! 

I thought of the drovers and of the local politi 
cian back at the tavern. There was little likeli 
hood that any of these would attempt a robbery, 
whatever might be their other shortcomings. Then 
I thought of Given, the highwayman. 

There had been no further indication that the 
interior of my cart had an occupant. Perhaps I 
was mistaken. But I would soon know. 

Winding my reins around the whip-socket, I 
stepped cautiously down upon the shaft and off 
into the mud without stopping my horse. Then as 
old Plato drew the cart along at his customary 
pace, I drew a Derringer pistol which I carried in 
a hip pocket and stepped in behind the cart. 

The padlock was gone, and the hasp hung beside 
the staple. As the drop-door always fell down of 
its own weight when unlocked, I knew at a glance 
that it was now held up in place by some device 
applied from the inside. 

“Since you are so bent on riding with me, old 
fellow, you shall go clear to La Fayette,” 1 thought. 





threatening me with death in direst forms. I drove 
on as fast as I could. 

After one particularly vehement hail, I rose up 
to say, derisively, “Oh, you finish your nap!” 

I had barely time to duck down my head, when, 
bang! went the muffled report of a pistol inside 
the cart, followed by a second, third and ‘fourth 
shot in quick succession. 

The villain was trying to shoot me in my seat! 
Powder smoke gushed out at the holes made by 
the bullets in the hickory board, but the balls 
stopped in the tightly packed rag-sack. 

It occurred to me to practise a ruse upon him in 
order to prevent more shooting. I groaned several 
times, and cried out, “I’m a dead man!” in a 
distressed tone. Plato trotted on rapidly. 

Presently my passenger began crying, ‘‘Whoa!” 
thinking probably that I had fallen off and that 
Plato was going on of his own accord. I gave 
Plato a poke with my whipstock, and he trotted on. 

For half an hour the man continued to shout, 
“Whoa!” in tones first coaxing, then authoritative. 
The horse pricked his ears at times, and slackened 
his pace, but at a poke from my whipstock trotted 
on again. 

Finding that he could not stop the horse, the man 
braced his feet against the top of the cart body, 
with his back on the bottom, and tried to burst it 


| off. But the dove-tailed oak frame and iron bolts 


were too much for him. 

For a long time he toiled and grunted vainly at | 
his task, pausing at times to cry, “Whoa! Whoa!” 
Meanwhile, we approached within three miles of 








| let down the drop-door 


Stuck in a little leather loop on the side of the 
cart near the hind end was an iron wrench, handle 
down. Withdrawing it, I quickly placed the hasp 
over the staple, and then thrust the long, straight 
handle of the wrench through it. The rattle of the 
cart in motion prevented the slight noise which I 
made from being noticeable. 

“There, old fellow,—whoever you are,—you’ll 
stay in there till I let you out!” I said to myself. 
Then I went ahead, and climbed back to my seat 

I heard nothing for a long time. Meantime we 
emerged from the woods, and came into a well 
trodden highway. Plato started forward at a trot. 

Then I heard a movement in the cart, followed 
by a grating, grinding sound, as if force were 
being applied to the drop-door behind. 

I listened. The sounds continued for some time 
with brief intervals of silence. I imagined the 
surprise of the rascal at finding the drop-door fast. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that probably he had 
fire-arms, and might shoot through the front of the 
cart, which was only three-fourths of an inch thick. 
I slipped down to the foot-board, and pulled one of 
the sacks of paper-rags forward upon the seat that 
I had just vacated. 

Presently the grating sounds were succeeded by 
kicks, as if from a boot-heel, and by heavy thumps. 
The cart body creaked as if some one were pushing 
inside it with might and main. 

I was not much afraid of its giving way, and I 
could not help laughing. My old father had put 
good work into that cart body. The fellow inside 





at length came to the same conclusion, apparently; | 


for he relapsed into quiet for some minutes. 


La Fayette, and it began to grow light. Now I 
heard a sound from within the cart which startled 
me. The fellow was trying to cut his way out with 
a pocket-knife. The hickory boards were hard; 
but if he had a good knife he could whittle his way 
outin time. Therefore, I started up Plato. 

We now went on ata run. The pace and the 
motion probably disturbed the fellow’s operations. 
Perhaps he thought that the horse had taken fright 
and was running away. He shouted, “Whoa!” 
again and again. But I kept my horse at speed, 
entered the outskirts of the town, and headed for 
a tavern where I had sometimes put up. 

It was now quite light, and as I turned into the 
tavern yard I was not sorry to see two hostlers 
engaged in washing wagons. 

Getting down, I went back to the hind end of the 
cart, and tapped on the drop-dooi. 

“Where am I? Let me out!” cried my prisoner. 

“Oh, we’ve come to a good safe stopping-place,”’ 
lreplied. ‘And I’ll let you out all in good time.” 

“Who are you?” he exclaimed, vaguely. 

“The peddler,” said I. “Same one you thought 
you had shot. And mind you, my pistol is all ready 
for you. You had better lie quiet till lam ready 
to let you out.” 

Hearing this curious dialogue, the two hostlers 
came to see what was going on. 

“One of you run for Sheriff Thorne,” I said, 
“and the other get an axe ora gun, and stand by 
me here. I’ve got a queer bird inside my cart!” 

In the course of fifteen minutes, during which 
my map remained very quiet, the sheriff arrived 
Several other men had come out from the tavern. 


Then a voice called out, “Hullo there!” I pulled | As I briefly told my story the bystanders grinned. 


up my horse. 
“Hullo there, peddler!” the voice from inside 
repeated. 


“Who’s there?” said I, rising so that my voice | let down the drop-door. 


would indicate that my head was in the usual 
place, but drawing down again the instant after. 
“A man who got into your cart to take a nap. 
Let me out, won’t you?” . 
“That’s rather too thin,” I said, rising up again. 
“I’m going to take you to La Fayette with me.” I 
dodged down again, and whipped up old Plato. 


“Let down the door!” said the sheriff. “We'll 
see what you've got.” 

I reached over the hind wheel from one side and 
It had no sooner fallen 
than a pistol flashed, and my passenger sprang out 


| headlong. 


He struck one hand upon the ground, and would 


| have been on his feet in a moment more, for both 


the sheriff and all the others had jumped back, 
had I not improved my position of advantage 
behind the ruffian to dash in and seize him. He 


My passenger continued to hail me, asking to be | tried to turn and shoot me, but the sheriff had him 


let out, but for some time I did not reply. 


At last | by the collar next moment, and after a sharp 


he fell into a fit of violent rage, cursing me and | scuffle he was overpowered and securely tied. 
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a 
I then perceived that our prisoner was none 
other than the sheriff from Miami County whom I 
had met the previous evening, and who had advised 
me to be on the lookout for Given, the highway 
man! 
Drawing Thorne aside, | hurriedly told him this. 
“But that isn’t Sheriff Snow of Miami County!” 
exclaimed Thorne. “I know Snow well 
Unless I’m greatly mistaken this is Given himself!” 
During the morning the was fully 
identified as Given. The wily rogue had craftily 


very 


prisoner 


passed himself as Sheriff Snow in pursuit of 
Given. 
At his trial, he admitted that his object in 


secreting himself in my cart had been to rob me on 
the road to La Fayette. 

The sum of two hundred and fifty dollars had 
been offered in Miami County for his capture, and 
a like sum in Clinton County. I laid claim to these 
rewards and received both. Altogether it made 
what must be deemed a good round fare for the 
ride my queer passenger took in my cart. Still, 1 
never desired another like him. 

TYLER WILSON. 


— 9 


PER ASPERA 


Wouldst thou securely live 
Sure of the ground ‘neath the feet. 
Shun not the thorny path, 
Rather from flowers retreat 
Matthias Claudius. 


* 
> 





For the Companion 


FIVE YEARS IN NORWAY. 


It is a mistake to suppose that Norway is a 
country remote from the world, whose chief claim 
to existence is that it isa romantic pleasure-ground 
Norway is in fact easily accessible. Railways 
penetrate it from Sweden, extending to the North 
Sea; and steamboat ines ply regularly between its 
ports and those of Denmark, Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Christiania, its capital, nestling among pine-clad 
hills at the head of a romantic fiord or inlet which 
is sixty miles long, is a beautiful city of a hundred 
thousand people, well built, with broad streets laid 
out at right angles, and with stores and hotels 
which would do credit to any capital. 

The architecture is for the most part modern, 
and no structures are permitted to rise above or 
fall below a certain height. No wooden houses are 
allowed within the city limits; but the country and 
suburban residences of the well-to-do are very 
substantially and picturesquely built of wood, 
either on the mountain side or on the many smal! 
islands in the deep fiord. 

The people of Christiania are exceedingly well 
educated, refined and hospitable, very fond of 
their city and country, and much given to social 
pleasures and music. 

Serious crime is almost unknown among them. 
The punishment for murder is decapitation at the 
block, by the public executioner, but during the 
five years | lived in Norway there was but one 
murder and no execution, for the murderer was 
never identified. 

The Christiania police seem to have very little to 
do except to warn people politely not to violate the 
city ordinance forbidding people to stand and talk 
on the sidewalk, and to arrest an occasional 
drunkard. 

Railways are comparatively few in Norway, 
owing to the cost of construction in a mountainous 
country, and to the disinclination of the people to 
speculative enterprise. The highways, however, 
are excellent, and one may “travel post” almost 
anywhere in a public carriole or post-chaise. The 
post stations are seven miles apart, and the trav 
eller changes horse and carriage at each one of 
these stations. 

In certain remote country districts there are no 
inns; and here the traveller must lodge with the 
nearest farmer or priest. These people are so 
hospitable that they occasionally refuse to take 
pay, and invite the traveller to remain with them 
as long as he will; but the fare is often primitive. 
I have frequently found, in summer, that a farmer’s 
larder contained nothing but thick sour milk and 
rye bread, with sweet milk to drink. 

The sour milk is kept in a large, shallow tub 
which, at meal time, is placed upon the table 
Each member of the family marks off with his 
spoon as much as he thinks he can eat Each 
covers his or her portion with sugar, and all fall to 
eagerly, as if it were the daintiest dish in the 
world. 

The people of the cities dress as do people in 
England or America. In the country the women 
wear short, full woollen skirts, with bright-colored 
bodices decked with bangles, while the men look 
decidedly odd in extremely short cloth jackets 
with bright buttons, and trousers which ascend 
nearly to the armpits. 

The Norwegian people are strongly inclined 
toward republican political principles, and greet 
the King of Sweden and Norway somewhat coldly 
on his rare visits to their country. The king is 
supposed to spend one-third of his time in Norway, 
but he certainly does not do so. He has about ten 
thousand dollars a year from the Norwegian 
revenues, and it is perhaps not surprising that the 
great majority of the people of Norway think they 
could get on just as well without him 

The people celebrate the ljth of May, the anni 
versary of their separation from Denmark, much 
as we celebrate the 4th of July—with cannon.firing, 
fireworks and processions, but without the fire 
crackers 

They have a summer-night festival on the 21st of 
June. Then bonfires are lighted on all the mountain 
peaks; the fiord is covered with all manner of 
craft decked with lanterns, and burning tar-barrels, 
and discharging fireworks; and all the people in 
the boats—for the Norwegians are a very musical 
people—are singing gaily. No one goes to bed on 
this northern midsummer night, in which there is 
no darkness. From the boats the people go to the 
islands, and dance and sing until morning 

The Christmas and New Year’s observances are 
not unlike those of other northern countries; but 
the Norwegians have a peculiar and beautiful 
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Christmas custom, which is universal among them, 
of hanging out small sheaves of corn for the 
birds. 

So excellent are the methods of education that, 
even among the farmers of remote districts, en- | 
lightened minds are often met under the roughest | 
exteriors. The University of Christiania has a 
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Great fname are porwaenn in Norway. 


tries. 
seems to be to get to America. Many 
return to Norway when their fortunes are im- 
proved, but few ever do so. 

I know of no country where there is so good 





Scenes in Norway. 


thousand students. Among the better educated 
of the people a knowledge of English 1s common, | 
and French and German are often spoken. | 

Military service practically compulsory, | 
though in the cities a certain number of men may 
become volunteer firemen instead of entering the 
army. ‘The firemen wear the dress of soldiers, 
and are summoned to a conflagration by the | 
discharge of cannon. 

The people are excellent cooks, especially of | 
tish, which, by the way, are never bought dead | 
but are kept alive in anchored cages in the water 
of the fiord. The vender of fish dips his net into 
the water for each customer, who chooses what he 
likes, and carries home his purchase, still alive, 
in a large covered tin dish. Excellent lobsters 
cost about one cent apiece. | 

Almost all food, indeed, is very cheap in 
Norway, and living costs very little. The rates of 
the first-class hotels are but one dollar a day, for 
room and board. There is a public institution in 
Christiania called the Steam Kitchen, patronized 
by all classes, where an excellent plain dinner is 
served for four and a quarter cents, and a better 
one for five cents. 

The Norwegian winter is on the whole an 
agreeable season. The snow lies deep from 
December to April; but the sky is almost always 
clear and very blue, and though the air may be 
very cold, it is so still and dry that its temperature 
is not keenly felt. 

The port of Christiania is kept open all winter, 
with the aid of steam craft operated for the 
purpose. The winter landscape, with its dark 
pines and white snow, is very beautiful. 

Skating, in the rinks and on the fiord, is a 
popular winter amusement, though the ice of the 
fiord is sometimes dangerous on account of the 
cuttings made by fishermen. Snow-shoeing, upon 
shoes frequently ten feet in length, is also a 
favorite diversion, and some wonderful tobog- 
ganing is done just outside the capital. 

To the summit of a mountain close by the city 
great sleds are drawn hy horses. Then each sled, 
laden with a dozen people or more, comes coasting 
down the mountain with terrific speed. 

One Norwegian custom is very objectionable to 
foreigners—the practice of maintaining a suffo- 
cating heat in the dwellings, and excluding the 
fresh air as completely as possible. 

In April the winter vanishes as if by magic. 
The snow disappears, and vegetation springs up 
ata bound. The people soon betake themselves 
to summer quarters in the country, and the busi- 
streets of the city are almost deserted. 
Another round of pleasure begins—with picnics, 
fishing, boating, bathing and out-of-door diver- 
sions of all sorts. 

The Norwegian forests, which are chiefly of 
pine brightened with birch, are full. of the most 
beautiful of wild flowers. Many varieties which 
with us grow only when cultivated, such as the 
lily of the valley and sweet violets, grow wild in 
these Norwegian woods. Later there is a profu- 
sion of wild berries, and always a chorus of birds. 

Bathing is a little dangerous in the fiords for 
any but good swimmers. The depth of the waters 
is great, and the descent of the shores abrupt. At 
times, too, there is in the water a sort of jelly- 
fish which impregnates it with a poison as stinging 
to the skin as the nettle. 

The summer residences are generally provided | 
with bath-houses which have cages to keep the 
swimmer in and the jelly-fish out. Boating, too, 
is somewhat perilous on account of the frequency 
of squalls. } 


Is 
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and is a most delightful season. From May to 
September lamps are dispensed with, and in the 
last half of June one may read a newspaper in 
Christiania at midnight by daylight. The birds 
seem never to sleep at this period; they are as | 
lively at midnight as at noon. 


|an opportunity 


| action. 
| @ panic, indeed. 


for the enjoyment of a small 
income as Norway, nor any people more hospi- 
table and kindly disposed toward foreigners than 
the Norwegians. The five years which I spent 


| with them I shall always look back upon as the 


happiest of my life. Wituiam H. Cory. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE 


Through crucial i of mortal st ay eee strife 
So stainless stoc en he m life 
The fervent blessi: send the heart- eit, prayer 


Made for his soul a heaven-ascending stair. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


—__—<-@2—______ 


UNREST IN EUROPE. 


Within the past few weeks disturbances of |one hundred and ninety-five such “executions” 
various kinds have taken place in different parts | reported in 1891, one hundred and fourteen took 
of Europe whieh have naturally created general | place east of the Mississippi River, in States which 
alarm in the localities where they have occurred. | have had settled institutions, and all the regular 

In some cases they have led to a sudden in- | 


crease in the severity of the laws designed to 
punish crime, and to secure the safety of society. 

A condition of disturbance in various parts of 
the world at the same time is not, to be sure, 
unprecedented or even novel. Indeed, there 1s 
hardly ever a time when a broad survey of the 
situation does not show political or social agita- 
tions threatening public peace in many commu- 
nities at once. 

Naturally we are apt, through fixing attention 
closely upon what is going on to-day, to forget 
the similar events of yesterday, and thus to fancy 
that what we are observing presents new and 
unsolved problems to the statesmen of the time. 

The recent disturbing events in Europe are 
taken note of not because they have displayed 
any new phase of human nature or of crime, but 
because they form a striking and suggestive part 
of current happenings. 

It is some time since the world has been startled 
by any strange and revolting attempt at assassi- 
nation by Russian Nihilists, or by labor riots in 
London or Belgium, or by threats of revolution 
in Portugal. Yet all these are events of recent 
years. The scene, not the character, of the agita- 
tions has been changed. 

Conspicuous among them were the outbreaks 
of discontent among the unemployed working 
people in Berlin, Vienna and other European 


centres. The Berlin workingmen engaged in a 
serious demonstration, which almost took the 
form of a riotous attack upon the German 


government itself. 

Great crowds of them filled the streets, clamor- 
ing for work, inveighing against the authorities, 
resisting the police, and massing themselves 
threateningly in front of the imperial palace. 
For a time it seemed as if a revolution were about 
to break out, and as if the Empire itself were 
about to be assaulted; but the firmness of the 
authorities gained the upper hand, and after a 
day or two of intense excitement the disorder 
was quelled. 

A far more serious violence to public order was 
the series of dynamite outrages which took place 
in Spain, and more notably in France. By the 
use of the deadly compound which, compressed 
into a very sinall space, can wreak ruin far and 
wide, attempts were made to destroy a French 
judge who had made himself obnoxious to the 
Anarchists,” and to blow up one of the barracks 
in Paris. 

Frequent caused 


explosions by 


The increased vigilance of the police resulted in 


the arrest of the desperado who was believed to | tricks and delays by which the administration of 


be the ringleader and instigator of the outrages, 
and a law was hurriedly passed through the 


The 
people do not fully develop their mineral indus- 
The enterprising Norwegian’s chief desire 
intend to 


| 








| 





dynamite | 
The summer lasts from May until October, | aroused the French authorities to energetic! Communities which depend in a measure upon 
The affair caused great anxiety; almost | this swift and cruel means of retribution are 


| 


|are slow and uncertain, and that, in order to 


| likely to become lax in enforcing ordinary justice, 


Chamber of Deputies making it a crime punish- 
able by death even to attempt to blow up a 
dwelling-house or public building. 

It seems certain that these deadly and dastardly 
crimes, which threaten the lives not only of those 
at whom they are directly aimed, but also of 
innocent and unsuspecting people who happen to 
be within reach of the explosions, are the work 
either of political fanatics, at war with society and 
property and existing institutions of every sort, or 
of cowardly villains, to whom destruction in itself 
is a hideous pleasure and passion. 

The ease with which dynamite and kindred 
substances can be concealed, and the widespread 
destruction which very small quantities of them 
can produce, afford such fanatics and criminals 
with a comparatively safe as well as formidable 
weapon, and this they use to do deeds with a_ 
lessened fear of detection which many of them | 
would probably hesitate to commit if so con- | 
venient an instrument were not at hand. 


- 
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For the Companion. 
IN A MIST OF GREF™ 


In a mist of es the ae 
Fd happy * b 
sweet-breathed a ee is up: 


The tulip ites’ a painted ¢ 
The farmer whistles at his plough ; 
The maple shows a tasselled bou, ugh ; 
Fog swarming elm buds are unc urled 
r God has breathed upon his world. 
Mary FRANcEs Butts. 


————.- 9-2 
LYNCH LAW. 


A newspaper which for several years has kept 
a careful record of all the executions reported by 
the press throughout the United States gives a 
list of one hundred and twenty-three lawful 
hangings in the country 1n the year 1891, and of 
one hundred and ninety-five unlawful hangings or 
“lynchings.”’ 

This was the largest number of unlawful hang- 
ings ever reported in one year; and yet the 
number was not greatly in excess of that which | | 
has been reported each year for a long time past. | 
It appears, however, that the number of lynchings | 
increases at a more rapid rate than the population 
does; in other words, that it is becoming more | 
and more common for crowds of men to take | 
human life, as an assumed punishment for crime. 

These lynchings are by no means confined to | 
| the newly settled parts of the country. Of the 


machinery for enforcing justice, for at least fifty 
years. 

Lynch law, so called, has often been excused 
on the ground that in newly settled regions, 
before the powers of civil government have been 
established, it is necessary for the people to take 
the law into their own hands, in order to defend 
themselves against criminals whom the regularly 
constituted authorities, if there are any, are as 
yet incapable of dealing with. 

It is plain that the great majority of the lynch- 
ings which take place in this country are without 
this justification. The only other excuse which 
is urged for them is that the processes of the law 


enforce upon bad men the lesson of obedience to 
the laws, it is necessary sometimes for the people 
to take the laws into their own hands. 

But it is urged, on the other hand, that if these 
summary executions had this effect, the number 
of lyvnchings would diminish, instead of steadily 
increasing, as has been the case. And the question 
has been asked, by those who believe in obedience 
to the law, whether the facts do not prove that a 
frequent resort to lynchings diminishes respect 
for the law instead of increasing 1t. 

The greatest offence under the law is the act of 
depriving a person of his life unlawfully. This 
is exactly the offence which people commit when 
they “‘lynch”’ a person. Often the person who is 
put to death is only suspected of the crime for 
which he is killed, and not certainly known to 
have committed it. An “execution” of this sort 
is, in the eye of the law, as much manslaughter 
as any act of killing could be. 

But a conviction and punishment for the crime 
of lynching is almost unknown. Recently, in a 
Northwestern State, several men who had par- 
ticipated in a lynching were tried for the offence, 
and were acquitted by a jury on the ground that 
they were all insane at the time of the commission 
of the act. 

Such a verdict does not tend to increase the 
general respect for law and order, but rather to 
bring the law, and the jury system with it, into 
contempt. 

Lynching also diminishes the general sense of 
humanity and decency. Six of the one hundred 
and ninety-five persons who were lynched in 1891 
were women, and several of the men were not 
sufficiently intelligent to be fully responsible for 
their acts. 

It seems to be a fact that where lynchings have 
once become common they become more so. 


and to accept as a matter of course the legal 





justice is sometimes balked. 
If the power does not lie in the people, under a 


up. | 


free system such as ours, to make the law as 
severe and as summary as it ought to be for the 
protection of the public, a failure of the system 
must be confessed. 


a 
HISTORIC SPOT. 


If any of the readers of The Companion should 
visit London this summer, they will find a strange 
page of history unfolded in a small gray building 
called Beauchamp Tower, which is part of the 
great fortress known as The Tower. 

It stands on the west side of The Green,— 
boulder-paved quadrangle,—enclosed by the mas- 
sive gray fortifications. A few trees rise among 
the boulders. The sun shines on the clean stone 
flooring of this Green, and the clouds are driven 
across the blue sky overhead. 

In the centre a small space is railed in. Here 
| Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, Lady Jane Grey 
}and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, were be 
| headed, victims to the passions of a cruel age. 
| Here, too, the aged Countess of Salisbury, con 
| demned to death, refused to lay her head on the 
| block, declaring that “it was not the head of a 
| traitor,” and compelled the executioner to kill her 
standing. 
| One wonders if, as these men and women gazed 
for the last time at the gray walls around them 
and the clouds driven across the blue sky, they saw 
the justice of God above the power of man. 

The narrow windows of Beauchamp Tower look 
down on this blood-stained space. It was a prison 
to which the Tudor kings and queens condemned 
troublesome people who differed from them in 
opinion, in politics or religion. The walls were 
covered with inscriptions carved by these captives 
during long, lonely years. Lady Jane Grey’s hus 
| band, Dudley, here cut her name, IANE. 
| Two lads of royal blood who fell under Eliza- 
beth’s displeasure and were confined here for life 
have written, “He who sows in tears shall reap in 
joy.” 

The Earl of Arundel was imprisoned twelve 
years by the same queen, who refused to allow 
him to see his wife or child, but offered to give 
him his liberty if he would forswear the Roman 
Catholic faith. He has carved, “The more suffer 
ing with Christ in this world, the more glory with 
| Christ in the next.” He died in this room. 

Protestants who were imprisoned by Catholic 
Mary have also slowly cut sentences into the stone 
to tell of their faith in God’s justice in the end. 

The American who reads these records of the 
victims of a tyrannical past, thankful that no king 
can rob him of his liberty, should remember that 
injustice and cruelty did not die with the Tudors; 
that corruption and tyranny can live and work in 
a republic as well as in a monarchy, and that it is 
part of his business to keep his country, the place 
in which he lives, and his own home free from 
both. 





| 
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UNPRINCIPLED. 


A few years ago a well-known financier died in 
New York. His family were overwhelmed with 
grief. He had been a faithful and tender husbanid 
and father. The servants of his household stood 
sobbing around the door of his chamber when he 
was dead. He had been always, they said, kind 
and just to them. 

When his estate was settled there was not the 
claim of a penny against it from any tradesman. 
Butcher, baker, all persons whom he employed, 
had been paid cash day by day. 

One of his maxims had been, “It is dishonest tu 
owe a poor man for his labor. That is his capital. 
Pay him cash or allow him interest.” 

Yet this man, who in his individual déalings was 
scrupulously honest and kind, had gained his 
fortune by shrewd, remorseless management of a 
great corporation that controlled a monopoly, and 
fattened on the necessities of the people. The 
public was preyed upon by the monster as by some 
ravenous beast, and a whole community suffered 
that it might grow rich and powerful. 

This man used to try to answer the reproaches 
of his conscience by saying, with a laugh: 

“I am not personally responsible. I keep my 
own hands clean. You must not look for a soul or 
conscience in a corporation.” 

His peculiar moral blindness is a common disease, 
and his method of reasoning is a popular one. 

Corporations, firms, town councils, even school 
committees will be guilty of unjust, cruel and 
sometimes dishonest acts from which the individual 
members would turn with indignation in a private 
transaction. A merchant who would scorn to cheat 
a customer by adulterating his goods will join a 
corporation in watering stock, and thus, by enrich 
ing himself, will rob every ignorant purchaser 
who may afterward become a shareholder. 

The corporation, it is true, has no soul of its own, 
but the soul of each member is responsible for its 
acts if he aids and approves them. He forgets, 
too, that there will come a day of reckoning when 
God will deal, not with rings or clubs or firms, but 
with each man who has belonged to them. 


————~<¢2—____. 
WISE RETALIATION. 


It had been an unusually warm winter, so when 
the First of April, with its orthodox inconsistency. 
greeted the world with a snow-storm, it was 
welcomed by a company of academy boys with 
shouts of delight. 

Drawn up in battle array before the wings of the 
main building, they were pelting one another with 
snowballs with a vigor into which all the latent 
energy of the snowless winter seemed to be 
compressed. Alas for the unlucky fellow who at 
this hour left the building to go to the town, the 
gymnasium, or to his lodging! The moment he 
showed his face at the door the missiles from bot 
sides were focused upon his devoted head. 

In a solitary instance, however, the lifted arm- 
suddenly dropped. The bishop appeared at the 
door and passed down the long walk between the 
rows of boys; a magnificent figure, with whom one 
could no more venture to take a liberty than with 
the shade of Washington. 


One daring fellow, however, and 


stepped out 


fullowed him down the walk, packing a snowball 
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as he went. He threw it with all his force, striking 
the bishop directly in the back. It must have hurt 
cruelly, and every one of the onlookers was 
shocked at the outrage. They waited breathlessly 
for the bishop to turn and utter some stern reproof. 

Net a sound or movement escaped him. He 
passed on as seemingly unconscious as if the ball 
had been a snowflake, and he utterly indifferent 
whence it came. A few yards beyond, he met two 
students who had seen the whole transaction, and 
his bow to them was as serene and graceful and 
high-bred as ever. 

Had the bishop uttered the expected sentence, 
the assailant would have been thought very 
courageous and regarded as a hero; as it was, 
he felt confused and condemned for his act. It 
haunted him afterward. He knew that his fellow- 
students despised him. It seemed to him that all 
the rest of the world must know of his cowardly 
deed. 

i ae 


QUITE UNFIT. 


At an Italian ball which recently took place near 
London the formalities are described as having 
been of the most eccentric variety. Indeed, to 
perpetrate a bull, there were no formalities at all. 
The guests were not princes and countesses, but 
consisted of the humble people who turn the 
organ-crank or sell, strictly at retail, the roasted 
chestnut. 

The master of ceremonies had little to do in the 
way of introductions. When a new, dark-haired 
girl came in other dark-haired girls would go up 


to her, utter a word of greeting, kiss her loudly, | 


and good-naturedly comment on her dress and 
flowers. When a man entered, it seemed to be the 
fashion to slap him on the back or punch him play- 
fully in the waistcoat, and ask for a match. 

But some of the conversation overheard in nooks 
and corners was more quaint and entertaining 
than any other part of the festivities. 

Down-stairs in the cloak-room a short, voluble 
man was found giving an incoherent address to 
the two tired, sad-eyed attendants on the expenses 
of royalty. 

“In It-aly,” said he, “King Umberto he get seven 
under fifty tousand pounda. More as twice your 
Qveen get. Seven ’under fifty tousand pounda!” 

“Too much,” said one of the men, “a jolly sight 
too much. Why, I’d take the job for ’arf the 
money, ’n’ quick about it.” 

“You!” retorted the other attendant, scathingly. 
“You take it? You’d make a bloomin’ fine king, 
you would! Why, ’taint not five minutes ago you 
very nigh give a gent another gent’s ’at and coat 
and boots and umbrella!” 


—_——_«-@e— 
SURE TO FAIL. 


A year or two ago hundreds of thousands of 
persons in the country were members of “endow- 
ment” and similar orders, were paying their 
“assessments” regularly,—and pretty frequently ,— 
and were all hoping to make money far more 
rapidly than simple or even frequently compounded 
interest would yield. 

To-day most of these orders have failed,—some 
because they were swindles and frauds, and even 
those that were honestly conducted because they 
undertook and promised more than can be accom- 
plished. All the money paid into them is gone 
forever. 

Practically the only people who have profited by 
the orders are the salaried officers. A few of the 
early members of the orders can say that the 
promises made to them were kept. It was necessary 
todo as much as that to lure other persons into the 
snare. 

Legitimate investment can never cause money to 
increase as fast as those orders promise that it 
shall increase. Either the promise must be broken 
or the managers must make money by successful 
speculation. 

Yes; and suppose the speculation is unsuccessful ! 

* Most men who are tempted to speculate with small 
means retain sense enough to do their own spec- 
ulating, and not to pay strangers high salaries for 
gambling with their money. 


2 
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BOMBARDING THE ENEMY. 


The Island of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, 
has near its shores the Ship Rock, which appears, 
when seen from a short distance, almost precisely 
like a full-rigged ship under canvas. If the sky is 
clouded and the atmosphere hazy, the illusion is 
remarkable. 

M. M. Ballou repeats in “Equatorial America” 
the story of a mortifying mistake made by a 
French corvette while cruising in these latitudes. 
It was at a time when the buccaneers were making 
great havoc with legitimate commerce in the West 
Indies. 

It seems that the coast was partially hidden by a 
fog when the corvette made out this rock, and, 
supposing it to be a ship under sail, fired a gun to 
leeward to bid her heave to. Of course there was 
no response to the shot, and the Frenchman brought 
his ship closer, and cleared the decks for action. 

Satisfied that he had to do with a powerful 
adversary, he discharged the whole of his star- 
board armament into the supposed ship looming 
through the mist. The corvette went about, and 
prepared to deliver her port guns in a similar 
manner. 

Then the fog slowly dispersed, and the rock 
smiled grimly on its assailants. 
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FINISHED. 





WHEN 


Busy persons, forced to defend themselves from 
interminable talkers who have little to say, can 
appreciate a hint to which Henry IV. of France 
once resorted. A parliamentary deputy called 
upon him and made a long speech. 

The king listened patiently for a time, then he 
decided that his visitor would do well to condense 
his remarks. He took him by the hand and led 
him to where they could see the gallery of the 
Louvre. 

_ “What do you think of that building? When it 
!s finished it will be a good thing, will it not?” 








| review to the Court in March next, that, being 
} — and entered, 


“Yes,” replied the man of many words, not 
guessing what was coming next. 

“Well, monsieur, that is just the way with your 
discourse,” was the king’s mild observation. 


“OVER THE LEFT.” | 
The use of this phrase to signify that the words | 
to which it applies are to be taken in the directly | 
contrary sense is known to all boys. Where did it 
originate? Noone can say; but here is evidence | 
that it is nearly two hundred years old, and that | 
its meaning was then well understood. The ex-| 
tract is taken from the records of the courts ad 
Hartford County, Connecticut. 
At a County Court held at Hartford. 
Sepcember 4, 1705. 
Whereas James Steel did commence an action 
against Bevell Waters (both of Hartford) in this 
Court, upon hearing and tryall whereof the Court 
=e judgment against the said Waters, upon the 
eclaring the said judgment, the said Waters did 


the said Waters, as he 
eparted from the table, he said, “(/od bless you 
over the left shoulder ;”’ 

he Court order a record to be made thereof 
forthwith. 





A true copie: Test 
CALEB STANLEY, Clerk. 

At the next court Waters was tried for contempt | 
for saying the words so recited, “so cursing the 
Court,” and on verdict fined five pounds. He asked 
a review of the court following, which was granted, 
and pending trial the court asked counsel of the 
Rev. Messrs. Woodbridge and Buckingham, the 
ministers of the Hartford churches, as to the 
“common acceptation” of the offensive phrase. 
Their reply constitutes a part of the Record, and 
is as follows: 

We are of opinion that those words, said on the 
other side to be spoken by Bevell Waters, include 
(1) prophaneness, by using the name of God, that 
is holy, with such ili words whereto it was joyned; 
(2) that they carry great contempt in them, arising | 
to the degree of an imprecation or curse, the words 
of a curse being the most contemptible that can 
ordinarily be used. 

T. WOODBRIDGE, 

March 7th, 1705-6. T. BUCKINGHAM. 


The tormer judgment was aflirmed on review. 


TABLE MANNERS. 


Probably there is no people in the world sv 
uncivilized as not to have among themselves a 
code of manners, more or less strictly defined. 
Mr. Bishop, while on his thousand-mile walk 
across South America, was impressed with this 
fact. He describes a rude meal which he shared 
with a company of cart-drivers—‘‘almost savage 
gauchos”—in whose company he was then travel. 
ling. 

We encamped near a swamp, and supped upon 
sliced pumpkins, boiled with bits of meat, and 
seasoned with salt. he meal was served in| 
genuine pampa fashion; one iron spoon and two 
cow’s horns, split in halves, were passed around | 
the group, the members of which squatted upon 
their haunches, and freely helped themselves from 
the kettle. 

Even in this most uncivilized form of satisfying 
hunger there is a peculiar etiquette, which the 
most lowly peon invariably observes. Each mem- 
ber of the company in turn dips his spoon, or horn, 
into the centre of the stew, and draws it in a direct 
line toward him, never allowing it to deviate to 
the right or the left. | 

By observing this rule, each person eats without | 
interfering with his neighbor. Being ignorant of 


this custom, I dipped my horn into the mess at | - 


random, and fished about for some of the nice bits. | 
My companions regarded this horrid breach | 
of politeness with scowls of impatience. They 
declared, with some warmth, to the cook that 
ee go did not know how to eat, and, “as they | 
ived upon dogs in their own distant country, they | 
came to the great Argentine Republic to get food | 
and grow fat on the gauchos.” | 
I apologized as well as I could, and endeavored | 
thereafter to eat according to gaucho etiquette. 


NOVELIST AND COOK. 


When Balzac, the famous French novelist, was 
actually engaged in the labor of composition he 
lived in the most frugal manner, absorbed in work 
and neglectful of the table. Rose, his cook, used 
to fall into despair when her master, during these 
months of production, neglected her dainty dishes. 
One of his friends writes: 


I have seen her come into his room on tiptoe, 
bringing a delicious consommé, and trembling with 
eagerness to see him drink it. Balzac would catch 
sight of her; then he would toss back his mane of | 
hair with an impatient jerk of the head, and exclaim | 
in his roughest and most surly voice: | 

“Rose, go away! I don’t want anything; let me 
alone!” 

‘But mossieu will ruin his health if he goes on 
in this way; mossieu will fall ill!” 

“No, no! let me alone, I say,” he would thunder. 
“I don’t want anything. You worry me. Goaway!” 

Then the good soul would turn very slowly, 
muttering, ‘‘To take such pains to please mossieu! 
And such a soup! How good it smells! Why 
should mossieu keep me in his service if he doesn’t 
want what I do for him?” 

He called her 





This was too much for Balzac. 
back, drank the soup at a gulp, and said, in his 
kindest voice, as she went off radiant to her 
kitchen: 

“Now, Rose, don’t let this happen again.” 

Yet it did happen again whenever the stress of 
composition began, for so beloved was the great 
worker by his servants that they would brave 
abuse and displeasure for his good. 


A GIRL’S ROOM. 


The girls of the household should have cheerful 
rooms, where they may receive their girl friends 
and feel a pride in playing the hostess. Says a 
writer in the New York Tribune: 


Such a room need not be of a large size, but it 
should be daintily and neatly furnished. There is 
no better way in which you can educate a girl to be 
neat and orderly than to give her a properly 
furnished room, and require her to take proper 
care of it. In this way she receives her first lesson 
in thorough housekeeping, and acquires habits of 
order and neatness. 

The pleasure a girl takes from such a room as 
this, and the influence it exerts toward making her 
a womanly and domestic person, should in them- 
selves be strong enough arguments to induce a 
mother to sacrifice some of the showy fittings of 
her parlor in order to provide comfortable rooms 
for her girls. 

It should above all things be thoroughly neat, 
sunny and cheerful, and should be the girl’s private 
room, and all the belongings should be her personal 
property. It should be her daily duty to keep it in 
thorough order. 





| vigorous and healthy growth of hair. 


| the year. 


For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- 
ternal and external use, “Brown’s Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


USE 
Mathison’s Patent Shoe Buttons. 


THEY NEVER COME OFF. 


Button and fastener one piece. Made of the best cold 
rolled steel. Send for Illustrated Circulars. 


SAMPLE PACKAGE, 
5 doz. buttons, with tools to apply, 25 cts. postpaid. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


MATHISON BUTTON CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


—_——>_—_ 

Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
[Adv. 

_ — — 

“The Best in the World,’’ says Allen & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sellers for fifty years of the old and 
well-known “ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam” for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, 
proprietors. Price 0c. and $1. Large bottle delivered on 
receipt of $1. Agents in the large centres of the U.S. and | 
sold by apothecaries generally. Get the genuine. [ Adv. 








EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkeersir, N. Y., 

offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 
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ollege, Canada. 
For Young Ladies and Girls, 


Beautiful Home. Healthy Cli. 
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States. For illustrated cata- 
logue, address 

Rev. E. XN. ENGLISH, M. A., Prin. 











When you see a_ varnished 
new anything, think: ‘“How) 
long will it last so beautiful?” | 

Don’t be captured by transient | 
shine. _ | 

It depends on the varnish;| 
and that depends on the maker’ 
name. 


Let us send you the “People’s Text-Book,”’—free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


Unlike the Dutch Process — 
C : No Alkalies | 
ES Other Chemicals 


> are used in the 
, preparation of 
Ww. B 


AKER & CO0’S 
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Copy the above ona postal 
card,write your name and 


address, mail it to 


Pope MFG.Co., | 
221 Columbus Ave.. | 

BosTon.MASs.. | 
and you will reeeive a shect 


of information of value to 
every bicycle purchaser 

























which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


It is better to take Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil 
when that decline in health 
begins—the decline which 
precedes consumption — 
rather than wait for the germ 
to begin to grow in our lungs. 

‘‘Prevention is better than 
cure;” and surer. The say- 
ing never was truer than 
here. 

What is it to prevent con- 
sumption? 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING ; free. 


DIGESTED. a: 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


IF A DYSPEPTIC 
should ask me, **Why should I take Poluboskos?”’ 
I would say to him or her:— 


Because a stomach which is weak and unable 
to do full duty can get the whole nutrition 
of a barrel of flour in a few pounds of 
substance. 

Because the nerves are life, and as the nerves 

are so must the body be. Analysis has 

shown us that the nerve force or substance 
is almost entirely nitrogen. Were the nerves 
in perfect condition the body would be free 
from the majority of ills. Sapped and 
wasted as they are, we must restore them to 
their natural condition. We feed them 
with Poluboskos, nitrogen in its most assi- 
matible form, they become strong, healthy 
as nature intended, and the body responds. 

Pamphlet on application. 
EIsNER & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., 


Scott & Bownk, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. gr. 
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New York. | 











Marion Harland’s Endorsement 


Royal Bakin g Powder. 





(Extract from Marion Harland’s Letter to the Royal Baking Powder Co.] 
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For the Companion. 


THE HAUNTED CLIFF. 


Many years ago a young sailor named Arthur 
Patterson returned home after a voyage of two 
years. He was an apprentice in the merchant 
service; and at the time of this story his age was 
about eighteen. 

He was of middle height, a very wiry, sinewy, 
active young fellow, filled with the spirit of 
marine daring that is slowly languishing and 
dying under the infiuence of steam. 

He arrived in one of the Lon- 
don docks, and came down by 
coach—so long ago it was—to 
dwell with his mother during his 
stay ashore. She was a widow, 
and during her son’s absence at 
sea had given up her house in 
one of the midland shires and 
taken an old-fashioned cottage 
near a town upon the Channel 
coast. 

The district was new to young 
Patterson; he had never before 
visited it, though he had passed 
it more than once while proceed- 
ing up and down the Channel. 

It happened about a week after 
the young sailor’s return home 
that he started to walk to a little 
village situated about five miles 
from the town near which his 
mother lived. 

The greater part of the road to 
this village was by way of the 
cliffs, and the pathway ran some- 
times so close to the edge that a 
man needed to be a sailor, used 
to giddy heights and to “‘holding 
on with his eyelids,’’ not to feel 
sick when now and then a bend 
of the path brought him to the 
very brink of a sheer fall of 
rocks, whose altitude in some 
places rose to nearly two hundred 
and fifty feet. 

It was a fine, clear day in 
October, with an offshore wind 
sweet as honey to the young 
sailor’s nostrils, iaden as it was 
with the aroma of orchards and 
gardens. 

Patterson stepped out briskly, 
making for the village merely for 
the sake of a walk. When he 
had arrived, he entered a quaint 
little inn to rest and refresh him- 
self. While he sat at a rustic 
wooden table, smoking his pipe 
and contrasting life on shore with life on the 
ocean wave, a man of somewhat advanced years, 
habited in the peculiar garb of the "longshoreman, 
entered the little room, called for half a pint, 
took a long clay pipe from the chimney, and 
filling it with a pinch of prodigiously strong 
tobacco, fell to smoking soberly, meanwhile 
eying young Patterson. 

Patterson asked a question; the old man 
replied. A conversation followed; and when the 
old ’longshoreman had emptied his mug Patterson 
ordered it to be refilled, which caused the ’long- 
shoreman to view him with a very complacent 
countenance. 

‘Been long ‘in these here parts, sir?’’ said the 
old ‘longshoreman. 

«Little more than a week,’’ answered Patterson. 
“The footpath along the cliff is a bit dangerous, 
don’t you think? It brings one mighty close to 
the edge at times. I don’t know that I should 
much like to use it on a dark night.” 

‘«’Taint much used by day, let alone by night,” 
said the “longshoreman. ‘‘Folks prefers the 
main road. [always uses the main road. There's 
a part of them clifts that I wouldn’t pass over by 
night—no, not if you was to pay me down all the 
wages you’re ever likely to airn at sea.” 

*‘You mean you'd be afraid of falling over- 
board ?”’ said young Patterson. 

“No, taint that,” said the old ’longshoreman, 
‘it’s the bell as ’ud make me give that part a 
wide berth.” 

‘“*What d’ye mean ?”’ 

“Why, every now and again,” said the ’long- 
shoreman, ‘‘a bell starts a-tolling in that there 
part. Sort o’ ringing, more like; "taint tolling 
exactly. It’s frightened off more than ‘ud like 
to own their fears. It’s been a-going on now for 
over a year. Even the coast-guards give the 
place a wide berth. I wonder ye han’t heard tell 
of it.”” 

‘Is it a bell, do you think, or a sound made by 
the sea that resembles a bell ?”’ 

“Tt’s a bell, master. There’s nothin’ of the 
ocean in that there sound. Who rings it I don’t 
like to think. "Taint mortal, anyway. Some- 
times it rings in the air, and sometimes it seems 
to be a-tolling out at sea, and sometimes it sounds 
underfoot.’’ 

‘*Whereabouts does it ring?” 





“D’ye know the shoulder of cliff that looks 
o’er the Ridge buoy ?” 
‘‘Yes.”’ 


“Well, it’s to be heard somewhere a-nigh | 


| there.” 

When young Patterson went home he took the 
path by the cliff edge, in the hope of hearing the 
bell; and indeed, in the place where it was 

supposed to be heard he lingered a full half-hour. 
But not a sound caught his ear—nothing but the 
cry of the wind as it swept over the face of the 
land, and the subdued noise of the breakers arch- 
ing and bursting into snow-storms two hundred 
and fifty feet below. 

Patterson thought a good deal of the bell. He 
had nothing to occupy him during his stay 
ashore, and as yet he had made no friends. 
When he talked of the bell to watermen about the 
beach, he discovered that not more than two of 
them had heard the bell. 





| small but powerful telescope in his pocket, he 
| walked to the beach and went about two miles 
| along the sands. He then came to a halt, and 
pulled out his telescope. 

| He stood abreast of the shoulder of cliff that 
overlooked the Ridge buoy. Putting his telescope 
to his eye, he explored the face of the mighty 
mass of milk-white chalk terraces. 

He had not long been groping with the glass 
when the lenses revealed an orifice in the chalk 
about thirty feet below the edge. He examined 
this hole attentively. Then very carefully taking 
its bearings by some trees on top of the cliff, he 
closed the glass and left the place. 

That same afternoon he dressed himself in an 
old pair of cloth trousers, an old pilot coat, and a 
fur cap. His mother had gone into the adjacent 
town to do some shopping, and was still absent 
when he quitted the cottage. Over his shoulders 
was coiled a long length of new line, somewhat 








It very seldom rang. It had been heard only 





The Mysterious 


within the past year. There were doubts about 
its existence, for people in twos and threes had 
Walked to the place and loitered for an hour, and 
come away without catching a note of the bell. 
But Patterson speedily discovered that even those 
who professed that they did not believe such a 
bell was to be heard, gave the place a wide berth 
nevertheless. 

The young fellow had been ashore about three 
weeks when he made another excursion to the 
village where he had met with the old ’longshore- 
man. It was evening when he returned, but 
there was a full moon, and its radiance was so 
brilliant that it determined him to walk home by 
way of the cliff. 

A pleasant breeze was blowing off the sea, and 
it sang in Patterson’s ears as he marched along. | 
But on a sudden he halted as though arrested by 
the grasp of a hand. He had arrived at that 
point of the cliff which overlooked the Ridge 
buoy, and he heard a bell ringing. 

He listened. It was as the old ‘longshoreman 
had said; sometimes it sounded in the air, 
sometimes as though out at sea, sometimes as 
though rising from underground. 

He was alone; the tall cliffs went stretching 
from right to left, pale in the moonshine, with 
nothing of life stirring upon them within eyeshot, 
and no break in the continuity of the massive 
ramparts of rock save in the far distance the 
windy gleam of a lighthouse. 

Sometimes the bell tolled as for the dead. 
Sometimes it rang a little briskly; then it would 
cease to ring for ten minutes at a time, and then 
start afresh. 

It was a marrow-chilling sound. Patterson 
was tempted to take to his heels, and make a 
straight course for his home by a sharp run 
across the mile or so of fields to the main road. 
But curiosity detained him, and he continued to 
listen. 

After he had listened long enough to be con- 
vinced that the bell which he heard was no ghostly 
tolling, no hideous delivery of noise by some 
goblin hand, but the metallic voice of an honest | 
piece of bell-metal, mysteriously but certainly | 
somewhere placed, he proceeded to his home, fired | 
with an ardent resolution which he intended to 
keep secret. 











stouter than what sailors would call ‘‘ratline 
stuff.”’ There was nobody to 
observe him, for the cottage stood 
on the outskirts of the town, and 
on that side which lay nearest to 
the point to which he was pro- 
ceeding. 

On his arrival at the shoulder 
of cliff he threw down his rope, 
and going on his hands and knees, 
crawled to the very edge and 
looked over. He then crept back, 
and rising to his feet, made the 
end of his rope fast to one of a 
group of trees which fringed this 
bit of coast. 

This done, he threw the end of 
his line over, again fell on his 
hands and knees, crawled to the 
edge and looked down. Then 
turning his body, he seized the 
rope, swung himself over the sheer 
abrupt, and descended hand over 
hand. 

The side of the cliff was nearly 
as smooth as a wall. The rope’s 
end which Patterson had thrown 
over dangled on a line with the 
orifice in the cliff which he had 
seen from below. When he 
reached this orifice, with amazing 
dexterity he corkscrewed his legs 
into the hole, and stood upright 
in the mouth of a cave whose roof 
was about half as high again as 
his own stature. 

He came out of the sunshine 
and stood for a while blinking 
like an owl. Then, his sight 
growing accustomed to the gloom, 
—for the light that entered the 
orifice penetrated but a little dis- 
tance,—he found himself in a 
sort of gallery hewn out of the 
solid chalk. 

Apparently it extended a long 
way inward. The floor was cov- 
ered with masses of fallen chalk, 
and even after he had advanced 
some dozen paces there was nothing more to see 
than the white litter of chalky rubble. 

He now pulled out a candle and lighted it, and 
carefully groped his way over the fallen chalk, 
looking with scrutinizing eves to right and left of 
him. 

At a distance of between forty or fifty feet from 
the mouth of the cave he beheld, by the dim light 
of the candle which he grasped, a timber frame 
with a large bell suspended to it. The whole 
thing, as it projected from one side of the chalk 
wall, resembled a sign over the door of a country 
inn. 

But something else he saw which caused him 
to draw a sudden breath. He approached the 
object and held the candle close to it; and the 
atmosphere seemed to be charged with frost as he 


| looked. 


It was a skeleton arm, forking out from a 
heap of fallen chalk. The arm was extended as 
though it sought to grasp with its fleshless fingers 
the tinder-like remnant of rope that hung from 
the tongue, or clapper, of the bell. 

There were a few rags upon the skeleton arm— 
the remains of apparel which had rotted away. 
It was a wild sight to view by candle-light, with 
the dull thunder of the surf echoing into the heart 
of the cliffs. 

The sight was too much for young Patterson. 
He could not have told what he had expected to 
see, but what he did not expect to see was that 
arm. Casting a single irresolute look into the 
black recess beyond the bell, he made his way to 











had been disused on a sudden. That signified to 
my mind that something worth finding might 
have been left behind by the fellows when they 
abandoned that chalky storehouse of theirs.’ 

“What an extraordinary notion to possess 
you!” cried the mother. ‘And you saw nothing 
worth finding ?’’ 

‘Nothing but that awful arm,”’ said he. 

‘‘But the bell,”’ said the mother, ‘“‘must have 
been hanging in that cave for many years. Why 
should it have rung only within the last twelve- 
month ?”* 

“Something that jammed it,’’ he answered, 
‘“‘must have rotted away and left it free.’’ 

“But what rung it? Not the skeleton arm, 
surely ?” 

“No, I’m not such a fool as to believe that,” 
said he. ‘It is the wind when it blows froma 
certain quarter that rings it.” 

‘And the skeleton arm ?’’ said the mother. 

‘““Why,”’ he answered, ‘I may be wrong in my 
supposition; but my notion is that some man 
who was in that cave, probably a smuggler, was 
in the act of stretching out his hand towards the 
bell, when he was suddenly buried by a fall of 
chalk. The rest of the skeleton won’t be far 
from where that arm is.”” 

The news of young Patterson’s exploit soon got 
abroad. He was asked to head an exploring 
party of five men, but he answered that he had 
seen enough. Three men, however, all of them 
sailors, excited by the fancy that there was 
treasure hidden in the cave, descended the cliff 
and got into the chalk sepulchre. 

They found nothing save some human bones 
and a skull under the chalk. They brought the 
bell away with them, and forthwith the shoulder 
of cliff that overlooked the Ridge buoy ceased to 
be haunted. W. Crark RvssEL. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO SUCCEED AT COLLEGE. 


First PAPER. 


Many a young man enters college without 
really knowing why he does so. Perhaps it is 
because he thinks it the proper thing to do; 
perhaps because his parents wish him to ‘finish 
his education,’’ as the mysterious phrase runs. 
If he has no other reasons than these for under- 
taking an extended college course, the sooner he 
finds out that he is wasting four precious years of 
his life the better. 

Nobody ever succeeded at college who went 
there merely because it was the fashion, or because 
he wanted to write ‘A. B.”’ or any other letters 
of the alphabet after his name. 

To be sure, he may have got through his 
examinations without being ‘“‘plucked;"’ nay, he 
may even have been an “honor’’ man; but he 
who has had no higher aims than these has never 
known true success. He has not taken with him 
from college all that could be taken. 

The first essential of success in college is to 
know what you are to expect there—what benefits 
you hope to derive from a college course. Success 
really means no more than taking away with you 
the best vou can get. And the best you can get 


| at college is not Greek, mathematics, history nor 
| athletics, but something above all these things. 


though it includes them all—a broad, liberal, 
independent culture. 

One may be a perfect Erasmus, and still not be 
cultured in the true sense of the word. He may 
know all the languages which the builders of 
Babel spoke, and not know the meaning of truth 
or charity. 

Culture is something more than the reception 
of a certain number of facts. A man who can do 
nothing but take in facts and utter them forth 
again is nothing better than a phonograph—in 
fact not so good, because not so accurate. 

There is a species of animal life very low in the 
scale of creation called by the scientific men 
Rhizopods. These little animals are remarkable 
for the fact that they have no organs of digestion, 
or, at least, none discoverable by modern science. 
Yet this animal absorbs food. 

Too often the so-called student is an intellectual 
Rhizopod. He absorbs information, perhaps, but 
never makes it hisown. Socrates was accustomed 
to say that no one ever learned anything new. 
Whatever one calls new knowledge, he says, is 
really evolved out of one’s self. And when we 
reflect upon this proposition, it does not seem 
absurd. 

Who, for instance, can say that two and two 
make four, until he has proved it to himself? 
You may learn facts by having them thrown at 
you, but you will never gain knowledge without 


the mouth of the cave, caught hold of the rope, | independent effort, without thinking over the 
swung off, and mounted hand over hand to the | facts that you find without the asking. 


top of the cliff. 


When he reached home he told his mother | filled with mere facts. 


The college man ought not to be one who is 
He might almost as well 


where he had been, what he had done, and what | be empty. The ideal college man is one who, by 
he had seen. She listened with a white face, and | study of example and precept, of high intellectual 
believed that her son had lost his reason when he | and moral standards, has reached a certain plane 


made up his mind to go over the edge of a cliff 
two hundred and fifty feet high, merely to enter 
a hole. 

‘‘What earthly reason could you have had to 
attempt such a thing ?”’ she cried. 





of elevation in dealing with the affairs of life. 

In religion he is broad and charitable, yet 
certain in his moral convictions. 

In politics he is raised above the plane of party 


| strife, yet does not turn a deaf ear to the commands 


“T wanted to see where the bell was that made | of his party nor the voice of the people. 


the noise,”’ said he. ‘I reckoned it was hung in | 


In taste he is subdued and quiet, yet not cold 


that cave under the cliff, and I thought to myself | or lifeless. 


it had been an alarm bell for smugglers, and 


His whole attitude is courteous, gentle and 


Early next morning he arose, and putting a their having left it hanging proved that the cave| moderate; but he is not obsequious, morbidly 
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sentimental or indifferent. In short, he ‘‘rever- 
ences his conscience as his king.” 

Such is the ideal college man—in fact, the ideal 
man. To realize inany degree this high character 
is success. 

But how are we to realize it? some one will 
naturally ask. Are we to reach the goal by 
merely wishing to, though never so earnestly ? 
No, it is only by honest work, by the humblest 
efforts on what one finds to do that he can become 
even the shadow of this ideal. 

One cannot well be liberal or broad without 
something to be liberal or broad about. When I 
said that the best you can get at college is not 
Greek nor mathematics nor history, I did not 
mean in the least to disparage these studies. 

These are not the best things, to be sure. The 
best thing in the world is character. But these 
studies, or something like them, are the food of 
character. It no more detracts from these studies 
to say that they are not as good as character, than 
it does to say that what a man eats is not as good 
as the man. 

Without some facts to exercise the intellect 
upon, the wheels of character become rusty. The 
work you put upon a mathematical problem 
strengthens the logic of the mind, makes it better 
able to form a judgment, perhaps makes you 
more useful in the world. The labor expended 
on the classics trains another set of faculties, 
increases your power of speech and writing. The 
reading of poetry and literature scientifically pur- 
sued leads you to broader views of hfe and makes 
you in every sense better and wiser. 

Thus every study has its peculiar value as a 
training in character. Each one earnestly pursued 
carries you a certain distance towards the distant 
goal of perfect manhood. 

To the question, then, What studies must I 
pursue to attain success at college? the answer 
must be, “Be guided by your own judgment.” 
Select if possible some one branch of study to 
which you can devote the best of your thought 
and efforts. Concentrate yourself on one subject. 
What that subject shall be your own taste must 
determine. 

Never take a course if you feel it is not fitted 
for your abilities simply because it is popular, or 
because it is a subject of which “every well- 
informed person ought to have a smattering.” 

Dabbling in studies is a species of intellectual 
dissipation,—the butterfly character is proverbi- 
ally frivolous. Because a course is ‘talked 
about’ and has the reputation of being interesting 
is no proof that it is what you require; your 
needs may be for the bitter, not the sweet. 

A great cause of failure at college is the lack 
of purpose on the part of some of the students. 
Without any natural taste for any particular 
study,—for which they may be excused,—they 
too often neglect to cultivate a liking. 

They dip into mathematics, into history, into 
literature, but they fix their thoughts on none. 
Accordingly, they attain no real knowledge, and 
leave college with the feeling that they have 
“thrown away their time.’’ These students fail 
because they neglect to concentrate their efforts ; 
they are to be compared with a blunderbuss rather 
than with a rifle. 

There is another class of students who fail for 
exactly the opposite reason—excess of concentra- 
tion. These students immerse themselves in their 
own pursuits, and, blind as a mole to everything 
around them, burrow on and on. 

We have all heard the story of the Scotch 
scholar who, when told that his house was on 
fire, quietly informed his servant that he did 
not wish to be disturbed by household affairs; or 
the equally famous tale of the German scholar 
who walked up to his own door, rang his own 
bell and inquired if he himself was at home. 
Such absorption is by no means desirable; it 
narrows the mind, while the chief object of study 
should be to expand it. 

The true student, therefore, should not shut 
himself out to everything except his Greek or 
philosophy or history. 
largely, but with his mind's eye always on the 
same plane. The philosophical student should, 
therefore, read history, literature and science, but 
all with the eye of a philosopher, and so with 
other special students. 

The student who hopes by digging straight 
onwards to extract the ore of knowledge is a poor 
miner in the field of science; he must run many 
tunnels off from his main shaft if he wishes to 
find true gold. 

I have already spoken of the ‘‘butterfly”’ student 
and of the “grind.’”’ There is a third kind of 
student whose college life must inevitably be a 
failure. This is the student with ambitious aims, 
the student who enters college with the expecta- 
tion that his course is going to be a sort of 
Roman triumph for him. 

He looks with a sort of contempt on his fellows, 
and revels in the thoughts of his own genius. 
Fortunately, this class of student rarely passes 
the Freshman year. He either tempers his arro- 
gant self-esteem or parts company with his college 
after the first year examinations. 

The student who hopes to win brilliant victories 
at college is mistaken. The successful students 


are those who go to their work silently and labor 
resolutely and intelligently on what to the more 
ambitious though superficial young man seems 
but a “load of useless lumber.”’ Yet out of these 
materials they build themselves a strong shelter 
of character. 

It is not what you do so much as how you do 


He should read and reflect | 


it that gives you intellectual strength. You may 
easily lift a load of a hundred pounds by means 
of a pulley, or cover a mile in five minutes on a 
railroad car, but in neither case have you gained 
the power you would have gained by lifting the 
same load or running the mile in the same time. 

Just as you may use mechanical shifts to do 
the work of your hands, so you may employ 
means to escape intellectual labor. 

You may with “keys” and ‘‘ ponies” and 
‘“‘cramming’’ pass your examinations with 
‘shonor,”” but beyond the mere marks you have 
gained nothing. 

Euclid was right when he said there was no 
royal road to learning. It is as true now as when 
Ptolemy reigned that true knowledge is to be 
acquired only by work. 

Orrin K. McMurray. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


POLITE JONES’S RESPONSIBILITY. 
Another Peddler’s Queer Passenger. 


The old-time New England tin-peddlers are— 
or rather were, for the type has already lost many 
of its odd characteristics—a peculiar class of men. 
Commonly they had each a ‘circuit,’’ or regular 
route through two or three counties, over which 
they peddled. In some cases the periodical 
journeys were much longer than this. Occasion- 
ally, mdeed, the traffic carried on by these 











miles distant, and to pass the night there. He 
had gone six or seven miles along his route when 
he began to hear a small, unusual noise. At 
first he was at a loss to know what it could be, or 
where it came from. 

He looked first to right and then to left, without 
perceiving any cause for the squeaking sound. 
Then he thought it must come from some part of 
the cart. But immediately the sounds grew 
louder and more pronounced in character, as he 
pulled up to listen. 

“Why, it’s a baby crying,”’ said Polite Jones. 

There was yo house in sight; nothing save 
bushes on either hand. 

The crying suddenly stopped. Jones then 
concluded that a woman with her child must be 
in the brush beside the road, and he started 
again. The crying began again with increasing 
vigor, and he had not gone many rods when the 
conviction dawned upon him that the baby was 
somewhere about his cart. 

Upon that he stopped short and got down in no 
little excitement to investigate. It was now 


|evident that the wailing issued from inside his 
cart-body. On applying his key to the padlock 





which held the drop-door at the rear end of it, he 
found that it had been unlocked by some one, and 
left so. 

Opening the cart-box he saw a baby lying 
swaddled up amidst his tinware, ‘notions,’ 
boxes and other property, wailing as unhappy 
babies will. Apparently somebody had mistaken 
his cart for a foundling asylum. 





Moving On.’ 


| travelling merchants, with strict truth, might 
| have come under regulation by Congress as inter- 
| state commerce. 

| Polite Jones” had one of the longest circuits. 
lt was his custom to set off with horse and cart, 
from his home in Oxford County, Maine, early 





| as the cold season advanced. 

He traversed southern New Hampshire, central 
Massachusetts and Connecticut during October 
and the early part of November. Thence he 
gradually made his way westward, crossing the 
Hudson River at Newburg and continuing through 
New York and Pennsylvania into Maryland, 
where he remained till near the first of April. 
Then he again turned his face homeward. 

He re-stocked his cart at various points and 
with various kinds of goods, suited to the wants 
of the people of the sections of country through 
which he passed. 

This life he followed for nearly twenty years. 

The title Polite Jones was gained by his 
courteous ways and gestures. To many sturdy 
New Englanders his manners appeared absurd, 
but he had doubtless learned that politeness is 
seldom amiss. A churlish man could hardly 
have trafficked successfully so far and so long 
with people of so many differing habits and 
views. 

Polite Jones was a well-formed man above 
medium height, of sandy complexion, with 
pleasant blue eyes. Withal he was frank and 

| truthful. His manner of recounting the many odd 
experiences of his journeying life was animated 
and graphic. In after years he was accustomed 
to relate scores of these experiences, some 
exciting, some pathetic, and many laughable. 
One which now recurs to me surpassed all the 
| others in interest to Jones himself. 

While on his way northward one spring, he 
had halted nearly a whole day on the outskirts of 
a political “grove meeting’’ in one of the northern 
counties of Pennsylvania. At this time he was 
carrying, besides tinware, a line of ‘‘household 
medicines,’’ in which he had found trade brisk. 
While he sold the remedies to the crowd from a 





| wicker basket he left his horse and cart under a | 


neighboring shed. 


reach one of his usual stopping-places, some ten 


}in the month of October, and peddle southward | 
awhile too much upset to be able to decide what 





Toward evening he drove on, intending to | 


| 
| 


| 


The infant seemed two or three weeks old. It 
was properly dressed. Beside it lay an empty 
nursing-bottle, that looked lke a brand-new one, 
thrown with the baby to the finder. 

Polite Jones had seen a good deal of life in the 
course of his journeys, but never had been in so 
odd a situation before. Indeed, he was for 


he ought to do. 

By and by he shut the baby inside again, and 
drove as fast as his horse would go to the tavern, 
where he told his story to the landlord and his 
wife, who were amused hut sympathetic. 

The baby was taken in, and the nursing-bottle 
filled for it. But the infant was evidently a 
stranger to the bottle. Its screams filled the 
house, and the landlady had a wakeful night. 

By morning she had ceased to find the situation 
amusing, and she vigorously rejected the peddler’s 
polite entreaties to be allowed to leave the child 
with her. 

‘Better take the young one back to its mother,” 
the landlord advised. 

“If I only knew who or where she was!’’ cried 
Jones. 

‘‘Hunt her up,’’ said the landlord. 

Realizing now that he was in a responsible 
position, the peddler harnessed his cart-horse to a 
buggy, took the baby and its bottle in his arms, 
and drove back to the row of sheds where, so far 
as he knew, he had acquired possession of the 
child. The infant enlivened the drive by fits of 
screaming, and those whom Polite Jones met on 
the road stared after him with suspicion. 

He found nota soul at the place where so many 
people had been assembled on the previous day. 
The sheds where Jones had hitched his horse and 
cart were empty. If he had expected to find an 
anxious mother there, searching for her child, he 
was wholly disappointed. 

He drove to house after house in the vicinity, 
making inquiries. No one was short of a baby; 
no one had heard anything of a lost child. 

Driving thence to a neighboring village, the 
peddler sought out the municipal officers and told 
them of his phght. But they were indisposed to 
relieve him of his responsibility. He could bring 
forward nothing to show that the child should be 
numbered among the county poor. 

He called upon a Presbyterian clergyman for 


231 


advice. This good man might have given con- 
solation to the dying, but he could say little to 
help Polite Jones. 

In desperation, he finally entered a lawyer's 
office for counsel. The legal gentleman demanded 
a dollar in advance, as a fee for his opinion, 
before he would touch the case. After he knew 
the circumstances, he told Jones that his case 
was a bad one, at best. Jones knew that already. 
The lawyer said further he might leave the infant 
under the meeting-house shed, but if evil came 
| to it there, the peddler would be liable to prosecu- 
| tion on a criminal charge. 
| At intervals the baby shrieked itself hoarse, 
and the whole cold-hearted world, as it seemed to 
| Poor Jones, turned its back upon him and it. A 
lively sense of his unmerited troubles 
| prevented him from leaving the baby on any 
|one’s doorstep. So he returned to the tavern, 
where the landlady was far from pleased to see 
him again. 
| Nevertheless, they took him in once more, and 
| the good woman again lent her kindly offices to 

the care of the child. It had become so famished 
| by this time that it consented to take its food 
from the bottle. But in the morning the landlord 
firmly requested the peddler to ‘‘move on.” 
| Noalternative was left him but to set off, and 
| he did so, with the baby behind him on the cart, 
pillowed between two sacks of paper-rags and 
covered with a blanket. The landlady filled the 
bottle for him as a parting favor. 

But his work, as he soon found, was cut out 





own 





for him. Trading was out of the question, for 
the most part. Hushing, feeding and tending 


the baby occupied most of his time. Yet the 

little thing would scream all too frequently for 

his peace of mind. 

Upon diligent inquiry he found that the chances 
of getting rid of the infant, even ata foundling 
asylum in some one of the great cities, were not 
very good under the circumstances. At last, in 
pure despair, he determined to drive across the 
country toward home as expeditiously as he 
could, and let trade rest. 

He fondly imagined that at home, where he 
was known, he would be able to make some 
proper disposition of the child and be able to 
resume his business. 

Day after day he travelled on with the baby, 
buying or begging milk at frequent stages. He 
was an object of interest and ndicule at every 
place where he stopped overnight and told his 
tale. 

It was with a joy which the sight of his native 
village had never before inspired in him that he 
reached it, one warm evening in August. Polite 
Jones turned in at the little cottage on the out- 
skirts, where he resided, when at home, with his 
three unmarried sisters. In full confidence of 
receiving sympathy at last, he carried in the baby 
and told the whole story of his afflictions. 

But though the three ladies received the varra- 
tive of their polite brother with sympathy, it was 
evident that the baby was not welcome. 

On the following day he succeeded in inducing 
a woman in an adjoining town, a relative of his 
father, now deceased, to take charge of the baby 
fora weekly stipend. There his personal miseries 

| with the infant ceased. 

Glad as he was to be rid of such a burden, even 
|at a tax on his purse, he had not cared for the 
baby so many days without forming a certain 
affection for the little waif. Every baby comes 
into the world with some power to lay hold on 
human hearts. 

The peddler continued to pay the required two 
dollars per week for its support. An effort to 
induce his native town to relieve him of his 
encumbrance was quite as unsuccessful as that 
he had made in Pennsylvania. Towns are not 
sympathetic. The selectmen denied that the child 
had a legal residence in the town. 

Although he was a comparatively poor man, he 
went on providing for the child; and despite the 
vicissitudes of travel in a peddler’s cart, and the 
disadvantages of orphanage and hireling care, 
the baby thrived. At six months the little girl 
was rosy, chubby and pretty. 

People called her ‘‘the peddler’s baby’’ for a 
long while; since no one knew how otherwise to 
name her. But in time folks settled upon the 
name of Rosy Jones. 
| Inthis Jones himself acquiesced, saying that, as 
Jones was a very common name, it was possible 
that the child’s true name was Jones. 

Rosy Jones grew up a robust girl, healthy and 
personally attractive, and with a taste for domestic 
affairs. When she was old enough to hear and 
comprehend the story of her infancy, she showed 
a lively gratitude for the paternal care given her 
by the peddler. 

At last, after sixteen years, and unexpectedly 
to himself even, poor Jones began to receive 
something else besides ridicule and chaff for his 
good deed. Reward had been a long time 
coming, but it came at last. 
| For her baby ride in his cart, for the charity 
and affection he had bestowed on her, and for the 
name which he had permitted her to bear, Rosy 
now gave him a very pretty daughterly affection. 
Her trust in him was something quite pleasant to 
witness. 

She married well at the age of eighteen; and 
Polite Jones, now too old to peddle, finds a very 
comfortable home at her house. 

Truly, things do sometimes fall out oddly in 
| this strange world of ours. 
| HENRY 





A. UPHAM. 
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HONEY IN FLOWERS. 


Look at wild flowers this summer to see: 
! 


What species bear honey. 
. Object of the nectar. 


Place of the nectar organs. 
Whether insects besides bees visit flowers. 
Whether any rob nectaries by punctures from outside. 


< 


Vv 


How honey is protected from rain. 








For the Companion. 


THE OLD-TIME SCHOOLROOM DOOR. 


The light is warm on Auburn’s hills 
With quiet meadows crowned, 
And sunset’s shadowy splendor fills 
The memory-haun ome. 
O bowery fields! Illumined trees! 
y eye to you once more 
Is turned, and dim with Foqting seeks 
What once it sought with glowing cheeks 
The open schoolhouse door ! 


I walk the upward path alon 
Where once I walked with 

A pilgrim to the halls, alone, 

y halting step ascends. 

I see the glimmering treetops rise 
Around me as of yore. 

Below, the placid river lies ; 

Above, the blue lakes of the skies, 
And fading hills, before. 


O shaded windows, that I see 
By pilgrim \ peawe endear 
Where oft I dreamed when fair to me 
Life’s happy skies appeared ! 
Grounds, where I used to sport and play 
With classmates, seen no more, 
Sprengiess and summerless today 
I wind alone my autumn way, 
To that old schoolhouse door. 


Where are they now, where are they now, 
The friends that gathered there, 
at stood beneath the morning’s brow 
In life’s celestial air ? 
Where are the warm, young faces met 
So frequent at the door ? 
My Fe non is green in memory yet, 
And never can my heart forget 
That old-time schoolroom door ! 


Some —~- beside the mobile seas, 
Whose lives had but un, 

And some b h the cr d trees 
Where slants the Southern sun ; 

And here kind Nature spreads the fern 
The graves of others o’er ; 

And flame-tipped leaves above them burn ; 

Their feet, alas! will ne’er return 
To that old schoolhouse door. 


Green springs have not the light of old, 
Nor summers bright that follow. 
Each year from skies of duller gold 
Flits autumn’s purple swallow ; 
And life goes on, a bape Me light, 
Its lost thread ever sp poing. 
future bright, 


e, 
friends ; 





And that which makes the 
We lose, alas! in winning ; 

Behind us, longer grow the ways, 
And shorter, rise before ; 

I’ve travelled further than the rest 

Towards sunset windows of the west, 
O comrades! seen no more! 


What sayest thou, Old Class, tonight, 
Amid these years of cares ; 
Who soon must seek the taper’s light 
Before life’s altar stairs ? 
Our ho in Heaven remain alone 
all our quest, my brothers, 
And all the joys that we have known, 
And all we own, or yet can own, 
those we’ve given others. 
The school of life, than all more wise, 
This final lesson leaves : 
He who himself the most denies, 
From Heaven the most receives ; 
ane in the night-shades of the past 
e e' ; 


stars we see ; 
Each yeas is better than the last, 
And will forever be! 


One taper lights a thousand lamps, 
One wave through thousands flows, 
One bugle’s notes awake the camps 


And all the efforts we have made, 
The for which we’ve striven, 
Tho baffled oft, as gold is weighed 


In the true scates of Heaven. 

A nobler school, in mornings bright, 
Before our eyes appears 

| we are happy in the light 


ears, 
Or far or near, old friends of yore, 
Or pupil, teacher, guest, 
He ever loves time’s schoolroom door 
Who does in life his best. 


The light is warm on Auburn’s hills 
Wit 4 harvests crowned, 
And still hope’s happy prospect fills 

The ——— ground. 
Farewell, O shadow-mantled halls, 

I ne’er may see thee more, 
where duty calls, 


Be mine to 

Well pl where’er the sunset falls 
That [ may scenes like these renew, 
Come back and take a parting view 


At Life’s old schoolroom door ! 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 
NEGLECTED PREACHERS. 


John, an intelligent, thoughtful boy, has been 
studying the history of the Jews in the Scriptures, 
and has become indignant at their blind perver- 
sity. 

‘Whenever,’ he told his teacher lately, ‘‘they 
chose to associate with the heathen tribes around 
them, and to worship their gods, they became 
gross and criminal like their neighbors; when- 
ever they chose to serve God, they rose in civiliza- 
tion and comfort and happiness. Why could 
they not understand? The prophets, it is said, 
cried aloud in the streets. Were the people deaf 
that they would not hear ?”’ 

‘*Are there no neglected preachers in the world 
now, John ?”’ his teacher asked. 

John went home puzzled by the question. He 
knew no preachers but those who filled the pulpit 
on Sundays. 

He had been smoking cigarettes for a year or 
more. He was troubled now with weak eyes and 
an inflamed larynx. It did not occur to him that 
these twinges of pain were so many words of 
warning. Occasionally, too, he drank a bottle of 
beer at his club. He observed that when he did 


so his mind was clouded and dull, but he never 
supposed that his own physical brain had a 
sermon to preach to him. 

John had a hot temper, and when angry was 


at his enemies. On his way to school he passed 
every day through a great forest. But the repose 
of its solemn depths and the calm of the heaven 
above had no message for him. How could trees 
and clouds be preachers ? 

The face of every man whom he met upon the 
street might have had a lesson for him; the 
hunger of greed, the debasement of unclean 
passions, the triumph of pure, kind thoughts, the 
holy patience of a meek life. But he saw nothing 
of these things. 

We are all, like John, surrounded by neglected 
preachers, who warn us of possible victories and 
dangers, just as the prophets warned the people 
in the walled city of Jerusalem. We can train 
| ourselves to understand their meaning, whether 
| they be the flowers that we trample underfoot, or 

the pains of our own maltreated bodies. The 
| world is full of these preachers. 
| “There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard.” 

Do you understand them ? 
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PRINTING BACKWARD. 


hliichea 








Some time ago The Companion p an 
example of a proposed new method of printing, 
in which each alternate line was made to read 
from right to left, instead of from left to right. 
The object of the change was to save the reader 
the necessity of making a useless trip with his 
eyes from the end of each line to the beginning of 
the next, and to enable the eyes to read, so to 
speak, while going both ways. There are certain 
strong mechanical objections to this method of 
printing, even if it were thought worth while to 
learn to read both from left to right and from right 
to left. The plan would involve the turning of the 
letters around, so that the entire word should read 
backward. 


The change would make necessary a peculiar 
kind of type and a separate printer’s case to set 
it in; and the printer, to set it up, would require a 
left-handed composing stick, would be obliged to set 
it up with his left hand, and every right-to-left line 
would have to be transferred laboriously from his 
left-handed stick, as fast as it was set up, to the 
right-handed one, in order that the alternated lines 
should come in the proper order. 

This would more than double the expense of 
typesetting, and would make a ae set 
after such a system a oe impossibility. 

A correspondent of The Companion thinks that he 
has hit upon a more practicable method of saving 
the eye the continual useless trip across the page 
or e propo that, instead of reversing 
the letters in the alternate line, the order of the 
words in that line shall be changed so that they 
shall be read from left to right. 

As a matter of curious interest, we print the 
opening paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the way suggested: 





“When, in the course of human events, it be- 
the dissolve to people one for necessary comes 
litical bands which have connected them with 
he of powers the among ,assume to and ,another 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
a ,them entitle God nature’s of and nature of laws 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind requires 
impel which causes the declare should they that 
them to the separation.” 


A passage from the same document which is 
written in short a looks, when printed in 
this way, even queerer than the above: 


‘He has kept among us, in times of peace, stand. 
-Legislature our of consent the without armies ing 
“He has affected to render the military inde- 

” power civil the ,to superior and ,of pendent 


This plan involves a mechanical difficulty only 
less serious than the other. The compositor, in 
— the words into type, would have to set 
hem > by a very slow and laborious process, and 
the difficulty of “distributing,” or restoring the 
type to the printer’s case for use again, would be 
vastly increased. 

But there is another and still more serious objec- 
tion. Instead of making one quick trip with the 
eye in Seer cones to the beginning of each 
line, it would be necessary—unless the words were 
all — short, so that the eye could take them in 
as well backward as forward—to make several 
little backward omer, one word at a time. 

There would be, in the case of most readers, a 
double movement of the eye when the alternate 
backward-printed line was read—one general 
movement from right to left, and another special 
movement the other way at each word, to see what 
it was. This process would be much more vexa- 
tious and wasteful of time than the process which 
it is desired to be rid of. 

Another method of accomplishing the same 
result would be = enough typographically, 
but would not be likely to be agreeable to readers. 
It would not, however, be especially hard to read. 
This method would ist of turning the alternate 
line wrong side 





u process which would bring 
the 9 ape of every other line immediately 
below the end of the one which went before it. 

The introductory paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence, treated in this way, would 
appear thus: 


“When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
wonpiod ay} DATOSSIp 0) a[dood auo soy Aanssooou 

nds which have connected them with another, 
04} ‘YI189 943 Jo s1aMOd oY) SuoUs ‘ouNss¥ 07 pus 
separate and equal station to which the laws of 
qU9dap B ‘Udy 3[31JU9 POs) 8,01NIBvU JO PUR aInyeU 
respect to the pes Bion of mankind Treuaires that 
way) [adult YOIGM sosned 943 d1B[ep pPlnoys Lau} 
to the separation.” 


After an examination of these various devices 
to save the reader the trouble of this frequent 
little journey with his eyes, it is quite likely that 
he will conclude that he would rather take the 
yeurmery and that the old way of printing is best, 
after all. 
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FOR HER SAKE. 


The Roumanian has, in every walk in life, a 
flerce and savage pride which causes him to abhor 
the idea of medicine and surgery, and to consider 
the loss of a limb as terrible as that of life itself. 
He has become accustomed to the idea that only 
beggars are so disfigured, and believes that no 
necessity should constrain him to such a loss. 


During the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1877 
many umanian soldiers were wounded, and 
Queen Elizabeth,—Carmen Silva,—who constantly 
visited the hospitals, found that some of the 
patients died because they chose death rather than 
disfigurement. It occurred to her that if one 
yielded, others would follow, and one day, when the 
surgeon was turning sorrowfully away from an 
obstinate patient who could be saved only by 
an operation, she approached and added her own 
entreaties. 








apt to fling insults and aluse with a fierce energy | 


Still the soldier reiterated that, if his leg were 





amputated, he should only be taken for a men- 
dicant, like the wretched outcasts of the Car- 
pathians. 

“Iam not a beggar,” said he, proudly. “1 will 
lose my life, but not my honor.” 

“It is true,” said the queen, “you are not a 
beggar, but I am,” and she threw herself on her 
knees at the bedside. ‘I have never prayed but to 
God, but now I supplicate you to listen to His wish 
and mine. Let your leg be taken off, and spare 
— life to your family, your country and me, 
an ant” 

“And if I consent, my lady, what then?” 

“Why, then,” she said, joyfully, rising and 
seizing his hand again, ‘‘why, I will give you the 
most beautiful cork leg in Europe; it shall work 
with springs, and when the war is over, you shall 
come and dance at the palace with your sons.” 

“I consent,” he said, softly, “but you must hold 
my hand during the operation.” 

After that, there was no more opposition to the 
surgeons’ wishes, since they were also those of the 
beloved lady of the land. 
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For the Companion. 
STRIKERS IN HYDE PARK. 


A woof reversed the fatal shuttles weave 

How slow ! but never once they slip the thread. 
Hither, upon the Geo idlers’ tread 

U leaty ways the lindens interleave, 

Clouding the royal air since yester-eve, 

Come men bereft of time and scant of bread, 
Loud, who were dumb, immortal, who were dead, 
Thro’ the cowed world, their kingdom to retrieve. 


What ails thee, Engla: 1? Altar, mart, and grange 
Dream of the knife b, . ‘ght: not so, not so 
The clear Republic waits the general throe 
Along her noon. mountains’ open range. 
God be with both! for one is young to know 
The other’s rote of evil and of change. 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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HIGHLY AMUSING. 


Practical jokes are never quite so thoroughly 
satisfactory as when they react on the perpetrator. 
A gentleman who is noted for his fondness for 
pleasantry attempted the other day to have a little 
amusement at the expense of his wife. He was 
passing along the street, when a toy in a window 
attracted his attention. The more.he examined it, 
the more he became convinced that it possessed 
great possibilities in the way of mystifying his 
friends and thus entertaining himself. He pur- 
chased one and started for home in great glee. 


The toy was a little contrivance with two rollers 
and a crank like a clothes-wringer. It was ver 
appropriately called a magic money-maker, for if 
a piece of paper were put between the rollers and 
the crank turned, there would come out on the 
other side a new crisp bill,—one dollar, five dollars, 
ten dollars, in short a bill of any denomination 
within the limit of the operator’s financial condition. 

The secret was simple enough. Both rollers 
were hollow, and into one several bills were 
carefully rolled. The turning of the crank rolled 
the piece of er into one cylinder, and at the 
same time one of the enclosed bills was rolled out 
of the other. The secret was supposed to be known 
“wy to the operator. 

‘0 insert a plain piece of white or brown paper 
between the rollers and to take out of the other 
side a ten-dollar bill was of course a mysterious 
and interesting picemanes, and the gentleman 


made another attack. This time Jacobson struck 
the fish a ripping blow near the tail. This seemed 
too much for it, and it swam away. 

Jacobson was now left, in a greatly exhausted 
condition, clinging to his oar in the bloody water. 
Just as he was giving up hope of being able to 
reach the land a boat from the port hove in sight. 
He was seen, and hauled into the boat, after being 
in the water two hours and a half. He was unable 
to speak for a considerable time. 
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COULD BE TRUSTED. 


There are heroes of the late war, less well-known 
than Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, whose names 
are yet worthy a place in every loyal heart. One 
of them, Quartermaster-General Montgomery C. 
Meigs, died not long ago. Of him it could he said 
that from the beginning of his career as a cadet at 
West Point, until his simple military funeral, he 
had never been reprimanded, and had never had 
an action questioned by his superiors. 


Through his hands during the war passed an 
immense amount of government funds, but every 
cent was accounted for, and he left to his children 
the priceless legacy of a spotless name. 

A correspondent of The Companion found among 
her father’s papers, over which she and her brother 
were —— a letter that was absolutely unde. 
cipherable. Indeed it was a question as to what 
language it was written in. After long and fruit- 
less study, they passed it on to various friends, 
but the case was hopeless. 

Some weeks after, in Washington, they were 
talking with General E. D. Townsend, a classmate 
and dear friend of their father’s, and the question 
of handwriting happened to come up. The general 
pronounced Spinner’s famous chirography “plain 


| as print” beside that of General Meigs, especially 


“when he was in a hurty—then he himself found it 
impossible to read it overnight.” 

“My brother and I looked at each other,” says 
our correspondent, “and I ran up to my room and 
brought down our mysterious letter. It was indeed 
the hand of my father’s old friend Meigs. General 
Townsend studied it thoughtfully, right side up, 
wrong side up; then he said: ‘My dear, Meigs 
was in one of his very worst hurrys when he wrote 
this!’ The letter is among our treasures, but what 
it says man will never know.” 

During the war, a paper from General Meigs 
passed through the hands of General Sherman, 
and is to-day preserved with this endorsement 
upon it, in General Sherman’s well-known hand: 


“| heartily concur in the recommendation of the 
quartermaster-general, but I don’t know what he 
says.” 


* 
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POCKET FIRE-ESCAPE. 


A correspondent of the American Architect 
describes the successful working of a novel fire- 
escape. If the invention is what it appears to be 
it is very ingenious, and likely to prove of great 
benefit to mankind. A public trial of it was made 
from the top of the new Masonic Temple at 
Chicago. 

The pocket fire-escape consists of a metallic tape 
one-quarter of an inch wide and a thirty-second 
of an inch thick, running on a steel reel which is 
fastened to a web belt passing about the waist. 

The reel is provided with a brake by means of 
which the person can control the speed of his 
descent. There is also an automatic brake to keep 
a required tension on the tape, and thus prevent a 





promised himsel able a 

He secured several new ten-dollar bills, and after 
practising the trick once or twice went home. 

“What have you got there?” asked his wife. 

“Sh—” he exclaimed, raising his hand warningly. 
“Don’t say a word; I'll tell you all about it after a 
while. It’s a new invention I’ve got hold of, and 
our fortune is made:” 

He put the little machine carefully on the table 
and asked her to cut him a piece of paper of the 
size of a dollar-bill, which she did. 

“Now,” he said, ‘I suppose you would like a nice 
crisp ten-dollar bill, wouldn’t you?” 

“Why,” she replied, touched by such spontaneous 
and unusual generosity, ‘I dare say I could find 
plenty of uses for a new ten-dollar bill, or even 
an old one.” 

“Very well, my dear, you shall have one.” And 
starting between the rollers the piece of paper she 
had cut him he turned the crank, and out from the 
other side rolled a beautiful crisp greenback, which 
he passed to her, saying, ‘I think you will concede, 
my dear, that this is the quickest way of making 
money you ever saw.” 

She stood for a t sp with aston- 
ishment. Then she exclaimed, “‘Why, what in the 
world are you doing? Don’t you know you'll be 
arrested for counterfeiting? Stop it, and throw 
that thing right —. 

“I dare say,” continued her husband, outwardly 
calm, but inwardly shaken with laughter, ‘‘you 
could use another ten. You can have it just as 
well as not. It only takes a minute.” And cutting 
another piece from the newspaper he rolled it in, 
and rolled out a second bill. 

“1 tell you, George,” exclaimed the now thor- 
oughly excited woman, “you shall not do this. 
Somebody’!l certainly find it out, and you'll be 
arrested. I’ll destroy these counterfeits just as 
fast as you make them!” And before her humorous 
husband knew what she was doing, she caught up 
the two bills and tore them into twenty pieces. 

The unfortunate joker spent his leisure time for 
the next week in pasting the fragments together. 


hl. 
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FIGHT WITH A SHARK. 


The waters about New Zealand, like those of the 
South Pacific in general, are infested with a for- 
midable species of shark, which does not hesitate 
to attack human beings. Many tragedies have 
been recorded from this cause, and many narrow 
escapes have been effected by fishermen, sailors 
and bathers. The New Zealand Herald describes 
a desperate fight which recently took place in 
Manukau Harbor, a great inlet from the ocean 
near Auckland. 


Mr. Henry Jacobson, light-keeper at North 
Manukau Heads, was out in his boat, about six 
miles down the harbor. A squall struck and 
swamped his boat, and left him in the water. The 
boat was heavily ballasted, and sunk. He dived 
and attempted to relieve the ballast, but failed. 

Jacobson was a good swimmer, and resolved to 
make for the land. He grasped an oar, and struck 
out manfully. 

But he had not counted on the tide, which at that 
hour was running very strong, and instead of 
being able to make a direct course for land, he 
was swept three miles farther down the harbor. 

As he was lying upon the water, almost ex- 
hausted, he saw a large shark coming close upon 
him. He knew it was a man-eater, and the know- 
ledge did not increase the comfort of his situation. 

e shark grabbed at his hand, but Jacobson 
gave him the oar in its stead, and was about to ram 
the implement down the creature’s throat when it 
drew back. It circled round and round him, and 
presently rushed straight for him again. 

This time the man had his sheath knife drawn, 
and, holding the oar as a shield, stabbed the shark 
in the side. The blood flowed, reddening the 
water all about. 

The shark drew back, wounded as it was, and 








oe The end of the tape is provided 
with a thumb-screw, which can be fastened to the 
window-sill or any object in the room. In appear 
ance the machine is like a fisherman’s reel, and is 
about twice the size of a spool of thread. 

The beginning of the experiment seemed peril- 
ous in the extreme. The inventor fixed the thumh- 
screw, fastened the web belt about his waist, and 
stepped off apparently into space from the twen- 
tieth story. 

At first he descended slowly, then faster and 
faster, till it seemed as if ue must have lost con- 
trol over the little machine, the slender tape of 
which could scarcely be seen, and at any time 
looked no larger than an ordinary cord. 

At the tenth story he stopped suddenly, and then 
descended again, rapidly and slowly by turns, 
until he came to the scaffolding where were 
several workmen. There he took three men on the 
“escape” with him, and thus dropped to the 
ground. 

<< 


“ONLY AN AMYTOWER.” 


Close by a prosperous church in a Kansas town 
is a district known as “Tennessee Town,” popu 
lated entirely by negroes. The pastor of the 
church had long made efforts to organize classes 
of the young colored boys for the purpose of 
giving them instruction in literary and scientific 
topics. He was only partly successful. Nothing 
that he could get for the entertainment or amuse- 
ment of the restless, idle lads seemed to have any 
effect on them. 


He tried magic lanterns and legerdemain, and 
all kinds of “clubs,” but felt that he was not 
succeeding in the least. At last he purchased a 
small box of chemicals, practised a list of experi- 
ments, and announced an illustrated lecture on 
“The Wonders of Little Things.” 

The little hall was packed with an enthusiastic 
audience, and the experiments were successful. 
Curious to know the reasons for the large attend- 
ance on this particular occasion, the long-suffering 
lecturer called up one of the brightest lads at the 
close of the entertainment and questioned him. 

“What made so many boys come out to the lec- 
ture to-night?” 

“TI ’specs kase we ’lowed you was gwine ter blow 
yosef up!” 

“What! Do the boys want to see me blown up?” 

“No, sah,” with a grin. “But dey years "bout 
your ’speriments, an’ dey wants ter see what might 
gwine ter happen!” 

“Don’t you know there’s no danger with these 
things if they are rightly handled?’ 

“Yes, sah, but we knowed you’se only an amy- 
tower !” 

That was the last chemical lecture in the course. 
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WHAT AILED HIM. 


In the reminiscences of Mr. C. W. Cope, the 
painter, the author relates what seemed at the 
time a pretty severe ill-turn which overtook him 
suddenly in Florence. 


I was sitting at a table reading after supper, 

when I observed that the pendent lamp-tweezers 
and ey were vibrating. Presently I got 
sleepy, and then all at once my chair was drawn 
from under me. I held fast to the table, and 
thinking a trick had been played on me, [ called 
out, “Boxall, that’s not fair;” but no one was in the 
room. 
I felt giddy; I must be ill; and I struggled to bed 
without undressing. In the morning I was quite 
well, and supposed that I had been faint; but when 
I got out I found every one talking about the 
earthquake. It was a severe shock, and was felt as 
faras Rome. Many houses fell forward, and had 
to —~ (nes up to prevent their falling into the 
street. 
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For the Companion. 
THREE QUEENS. 


We met to ‘lect a May Queen; 
We met in the woods—we three; 
Twas I that voted for Gussie, 
And Gussie voted for Dee; 
\nd to make it right and give 
no slight, 
She turned and voted for 
me. 
So every one was ‘lected; 
For we counted the votes, 
you see, 
And I got as many as Gussie, 
And she gotas many as Dee; 
Three crowns we made as we 
sat in the shade, 
And were Queens of the 
May, all three. 
EUDORA 8. BUMSTEAD. 


For the Companion. 
JENNIE’S LETTER. 


It was a week before May 
day when Jennie Parkes came 
into the kitchen with a trou- 
bled little face. 

“QO mamma,”’ she said, ‘I 
have hunted all through our 
woods, and in Uncle Tom’s, 
and down in the pasture, 
and I can’t find a single may- 
tlower, nor even a wee little 
violet! What shall wé do 
for our May party ?” 

“Why, my darling,” said 
Mrs. Parkes, ‘“‘there is time 
enough for dozens of flowers 
to come out before May day. 
I know the Spring is very 
late this year,’’ she added, in 
a doubtful tone. “It is so 
old, I should not think any 
flowers would blossom; but 
don’t ery, dear!’’ as Jennie’s 
lip began to quiver. ‘Spring 
may be here before we know 
it; I am sure she would come 
and hurry up the flowers if 
she only knew how anxious 
you are about it,’’ said Jen- 
nie’s mamma, cheerily. 

‘“‘Where is Spring ?’’ asked 
Jennie. 

“Oh, down South, I sup- 
pose,’ answered Mrs. Parkes, 
laughing. 

“In Florida ?’’ queried the 
little girl, which was the only 
*‘South”’ that she knew much 
about, since that was where 
Uncle Tom had an orange 
erove. 

“Yes,”’ said her mamma, 
gaily, “I think she must be 
staying down in Florida, 
and we wish she would come 
North, don’t we ?”’ 

Then Jennie went into the 
sitting-room, and was quiet 
for a long time, while her 
mamma went on with her 
baking in the kitchen. Be- 
fore dinner she went down 
to the post-office for the noon 
mail, as was her custom; 
but Mrs. Parkes had stepped 
into the pantry when Jennie 
caine to ask if there were any 
letters to send, and so did not 
see the white envelope which 
was held fast in her blue-mit- 
tened hand. 

The next day, when Jennie 
Was out at play, Mr. Parkes 
drew a letter from his pocket 
with an amused smile, and 
handed it to his wife, saying : 

“Do you know anything about this? I was 
down at the post-office this morning, and the 
clerk gave it to me; he laughed and said he didn’t 
know just where to send it. I suppose it is 
Jennie’s work, and if she hadn’t used one of 
those envelopes with my name in the corner, I 
don’t know as we should ever have seen it.”’ 

On the envelope was printed, in Jennie’s 
cramped hand : 

SPRING, FLORADER. 

Mrs. Parkes opened the sheet of paper inside, 
and read the following letter : 

“DEAR SPRING.—I wish You wood come soon 
and make the flours blossam. I want some flours 


for my may day Party next weak and I kant find | 


‘ny. [hoap You wil ecskuse my Speling I have 


hot bin to skool. I want the Flours to be in our 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


woods and Passi I live on the eest side of the | 
river in newton. Your little frend, 
JENNIE Fay PARKES.” 


The weather grew warm during the next week, | 
and Jennie was delighted to find that the may- 
when May | 
| When he was three years old his mother took 


tlower buds were opening. Indeed, 
day came, there were plenty of flowers for the 
wreaths and May Queen’ crown, and everybody 
said that at last spring had really come. 
a 


For the Companion. 


MATTIE’'S MAY PARTY. 


Mattie’s friends call her a lazy little girl, because 
she likes so well to sleep in the daytime. 








| cars for the first time. 


When 


a ‘ew -day party was amend to her, she said: 
| “Oh, I don’t want a May-day party, mamma! 
I would rather have a nap!” 
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Harotp had always lived in the country. 


him to a picnic, and on the way he saw a train of 
“I don’t like the looks of 
“T think we had better turn 


that team,”’ said he. 


| round and go home!” 


LYNNE had a new nurse, and she asked him if 
he liked Lena, his old nurse. Looking up gravely, 
he answered: ‘‘S’pose me’s going to say me don't 
like her, jus’ ‘cause her’s gone away ?’ 





For the Companion. 

A COMPLAINT. 
Quoth fair Miss Bloodroot, in a pet: 
“My May gown isn’t finished yet! 
Dame Nature fits me well, but, oh, 
Like all modistes, she is so slow!” 

IF 
—————<¢e—__ 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Dottie, aged four, has learned to look in the 
paper each morning for the weather signals, and 
likes to report, ‘‘White f’ag, now I can go out to 
p’ay.”’ One day last week she found the desired 
signal, bunt was much puzzled to see the rain 
dashing against the window, driven by a furious 


gale. She stood looking first at the paper and 
then at the storm, then exclaimed, ‘‘White fag, 
white f’ag, the wever is mistakened!"’ 


who was digging among 
and ask auntie if she 


‘Trot,’’ said mamma, 
her flower-heds, ‘“‘run over 
would like some narcissus bulbs.”’ ‘I’m afraid 
I can’t remember the name,” said Trot, but off 
she went, saying it over and over to herself. 
*‘Auntie,”’ she said, when she got there, ‘‘mamma 
wants to know if you would like some molasses 
buds !”’ 

They were having a picnic in the woods. ‘O 
papa,’’ exclaimed little Jennie, running up with a 
chestnut-burr in her hand, ‘Look, I have found 
a porcupine’s egg!” 











5. 
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8. Trash, rash, ash. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
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VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Sng b Shun Mitn. 
n M Mrnng. 
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“Pron 
Sark 


Arbor day. 


>ie 


6. Horse chestnut, 
Baobab, Banana, Weeping-Willow, Cinnamon. 
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2 
ENIGMA. 

Add together one-fifth of a 
pansy, one-fourth of a rose, 
four-ninths of a buttercup, 
and one-fifth of a daisy, and 
obtain something sweet to put 
in your May-baskets. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 

The following quotations de 
scribe what is spelled by the 
initials of the authors’ name- 
sxiven here in anagram. 

I 
“Apple blossoms 
chard, 

Singing birds on every tree; 


in the or 


Grass a-growing in the 
meadows 
Just as green as green can a 
e,”? -Snoanm. 
i 
“The grass is full of Nowers, 
And the hedge is full of 
bowers, 
And the finch and the linnet 


piping clear. 
Ghinmllaa. 


Ii. 
“Laud the first spring dais sies, 
Chaunt aloud their praises. 
—Lyuo. 
Iv. 
“To-morrow shall the blossoms 
glow, 

At dawn the birds will sing, 

All through the stillness deep 
I hear 
The rushing tide of spring.” 
—(Geddo. 
Vv. 
“The air is fresh and sunny, 
And the miser-bees are busy 
Hoarding golden honey.” 
—Ldiarhe. 
vi 
“See the birds together 
In this splendid weather 
Worship God—for He is God 
of birds as well as men.” 
—Ouly. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

(Words of seven letters.) 

1. Liquor left at the bottom ‘ 
of a glase. " 

2. Turkish light-horse. 

3. Pastoral. 

4. A speciesof hunting hawk. 

5. A port of Asia Minor. 

6. A formulary of devotion 
formerly used in the Roman 
Catholic Church at midnight. 

7. Exasperating. 

8. A small portion. 

» A bracelet for the 
or arm. 

10. A variety of garnet con 
taining the rare metals ytter 
bium and erbium (Worcester’s 
supplement). 

ll. A subordinate officer. 

12. A coming to a place. 

13. To wash and rub the head 
and hair, in order to cleanse 
the scalp and hair. 

14. A village of Adams Co., 
Neb. (Wore. Pron. Gazetteer 
of the World.) 

15. To raise up. 

16. The common name of 
certain birds found in the 
warmer parts of America. 

17. Sessions. 

The primals and finals will 
name two pleasant occupa 
tions for the third of the coreg 
months. 


wrist 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 
1. Nebraska (Knee-brass y 
ka). 
2.1 


Aspen, Larch. 2. Pop 
lar, Oak. 3 


Willow, Elm, fe 
Magnolia. 4. Palmetto, Hem 

lock. 5. Ash, Maple, Walnut, 

Fir, Cedar, Pine. 
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Lovell Boys’ and Cirls’ $40.00 Cushion Tire Safety. 


Lovell $85.00 Diamond Safety. 


The Cushion Tire Bicycle 


is about the only machine that’s now wanted. 
beautiful Cushion Tire Roadster. 
John P. Lovell Arms Company. 


rims, molded Para Cushion Tires. 


ble slotted cranks. Pedals fitted 
with square corrugated rub- 
bers; handle bar and saddle 
adjustable for height; coasters 
of neat design. Chain adjusta- 
ble. Detachable wire lantern 
bracket. The frame and wheels 
finished in enamel and all other 
parts of the machine finely 
nickel-plated. Each machine 
supplied with tool-bag, wrench 
and oil-can. Weight, 37 Ibs.; 
Gear, 44. 

Last year hundreds of our 
subseribers secured a $35.00 
Bicycle by obtaining new sub- 
scribers to THE COMPANION. 


Our New Offer. 


From this date we offer to 
give this machine to any pres- 
ent subscriber to THE CoM- 
PANION who will send only 
twenty new subscribers, at 
$1.75 each, and $3.50 additional. 

This is a costly Offer for us to 
make. The Offer will be open 
to our subscribers but a few 
months, yet we shall give notice 
before withdrawing it. 


How to get the Machine. 


We wish to know just how many would like to earn this beautiful Bicycle. 
it, write and tell us, and we will send you special helps for securing it. 
of instructions how to work, and also Illustrated Bicycle Certificates, which you will find invaluable. 


Here is a picture of this 
It is manufactured by the well-known 
It has the improvements embodied in 
the latest inventions—it is the “King of the Road.” 
DESCRIPTION.—Loop frame of steel tubing, 26-inch wheels; crescent 
Direct plunger brake. 
cone bearings to both wheels; cone bearings to crank shaft axle; detacha- 














Adjustable 





If you desire to work for| This is a special and costly Offer for us to make. 


These helps will consist 











“OUR COMBINATION.” 


KNEE-PANTS SUIT. ALL FOR 

EXTRA PAIR PANTS 

and HAT to Match, 5 00 

for Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. | . 2 

BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 

Strictly all wool. Best of styles. Perfect-fitting. 
Great variety. Single or double breasted. Sample 
pieces of the goods the “Combinations” are made from 
and rules for measuring sent free to any address. 
Clothes sent to your nearest Express office, C. O. D., with 
privilege of examining before paying. If they do not 
suit you they will be returned at our expense. 

If you cannot wait to see samples, send age, weight 
and height of boy, and size of hat, and we will send the 
“Combination” and guarantee the fit. Or if money and 
60 cents for postage is sent with the order, we will re- 
fund all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 

Our $15 Suits for Men, any style preferred. best 
value in the world, sent on same terms as above. 

Finely Illustrated S ring Catalogue of Men’s& 
Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address, 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE “COMBINATION.” 
None genuine without the “‘Putnam”’’ label. 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, 
Bargalns in Foreign Postage Stamps 


ALL SramMps GUARANTEED GENUINE. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





1000 


* DENI Es 
a 
POPULAR STAMP ALBUM, 30c. cloth 50c, gilt. 75c. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, lLilust'd, 25c. 
FINE SHEETS FOR AGENTS, 40% discount allowed. 
STAMPS.—10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 
10 Chili. 40 all different. 50c; 10 Colombia, 10 Ecua- 





dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica. 40 all different, 
50c; 10 Peru. 10 Nicaragua. 10 Salvador. 10 Ven- 
ezuela. 40 all different, 50c; the whole 120 stamps 
for $1.40. orany 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 
for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 


C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO., 
1007-1011 Locust St., 8ST. LovIs, MO«s 











TAKE 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla at all seasons. In the Spring, it removes that 
tired feeling, cleanses and vitalizes the circulation, and prepares one 
to successfully contend with the debilitating effects of the heated term. 
In the Summer, it quickens the appetite, regulates the liver, and 
makes the weak strong. In the Autumn, it tones up the nerves and 
protects the system from malarial influences. In the Winter, it en- 
riches the blood, and invigorates every organ and tissue of the body. 


YER'S 


Sarsaparilla is the best all-the-year-round medicine you can find. It 
expels the poison of Scrofula and Catarrh and the acid that causes 
Rheumatism. It makes food nourishing, work pleasant, sleep refreshing, 
and life enjoyable. It is the Superior Medicine. Miss A. L. Collins, 
Dighton, Mass., writes: ‘For five years, I have used Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla each spring and fall and received wonderful benefit from it.” 
George Gay, 70 Cross St., Centre Falls, R. 1., says that for spring and 
summer complaints, he has found no other medicine equal to AYER’S 


SARSAPARILLA 


Prepared by Dr. J.0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
Has cured others, will cure you 


TVoodbury’s Factal Soap 


FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COMPLEXION. 
Facts, not Fiction, Convince. 








Ist. It is unexcelled as a toilet soap for all bathing 
purposes, thorough in its action as a cleanser and beau- 
tifier of the skin, curing all pimples and eruptions. 

2d. Facial Soap replaces cosmetics, powders and 
lotions, and counteracts their injurious effects. Money 
and skin saved by its use. 

3d. It removes excessive oil from the skin, render- 
ing it soft, smooth and velvety to the touch. 

4th. It contains a disinfectant, and is of use in 
hospital wards, and for the cure of contagious eruptions. 

5th. It is especially recommended for physicians’ 
use, and when once used will prove its claims. 

6th. It is invaluable for shaving, preventing disease, 
allaying irritation, cleansing and healing in its nature. 

7th. It is used for washing the Hair and Scalp, 
and acts like a tonic, preventing dandruff, tetter and 
eczema; gives to the hair a fresh, glossy appearance, 
prevents its falling, removes excessive oil, and makes 
the hair soft, light and pliable. 

8th. Blackheads do not linger after 
introduction to this, their enemy. 

oth. Where soft coal is burned it is the only soap that will successfully combat the dirt-laden 
air and keep your beauty and complexion intact. 

1oth. For excessive perspiration of any part of the body this soap accomplishes wonders, 
removing all odors. 

11th. Prepared by a dermatologist of twenty years’ practice in treating skin and scalp diseases. 

For Sale by all Druggists, or sent by Mail for 50 cents; 3 Cakes for $1.00. 

427 *‘How to Cure Skin Diseases ’’ mailed free. 

A Sample Size Cake for trial will be mailed to anv one sending 10 cents to 


FOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 125 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 
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For a limited time we will give the Lovell $85.00 Diamond 
Safety, for men and women, for only twenty-five new 
subscribers and $20.00 additional. 
well known that an extended description at this time is not 
necessary. 
supplied with tool-bag, wrench and oil-can. 

We will supply a Lovell $85.00 Diamond Safety, fitted 
with a Cushion Tire, for twenty-five new subscribers and 
$30.00 additional. 


This fine Wheel is so 


It is fitted with a hard rubber Tire, and is 


Price of Diamond Safety, with Hard 
Rubber Tire, $85.00. Price, 
with Cushion Tire, $95.00. 


Important Notices. 


1. Only subscribers to THE 
COMPANION whose names are 
on our books can compete for 
either of the Bicycle Offers. 

2. We insist as an absolute 
condition that every new sub. 
scriber sent us in competition 
for these extraordinary Offers 
shall be a bona fide new sub 
scriber who has paid $1.75 for 
the paper. No name of a per 
son to whom the paper is given 
will be allowed to apply on these 
Offers. 

3. A subscriber who takes one 
of these Bicycles cannot be 
allowed the Extra Premium 
which is given for each list of 
five new subscribers. We will, 
however, if the subscribers are 
secured before July 1,1892,allow 
him to share in the Division of 
Money offered on the first page 
of our October Premium List. 


Recapitulation. 


We must insist that if you work for these machines 


it must be done strictly according to the conditions imposed. Any new subscription sent us which 
has been secured in violation of our conditions will not be credited toward the Bicycle. 


Address The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in ’9! 

60,000 wil be soia in’ 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
o> These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
aver-going, everlasting 
Steel Aermotor. here 
One goes others follow, 
and we “‘take the country.”* 
Though sold, we were unable to make all of 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly i our plant and are pre- 

promptly to plant our increase in 
every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aer= 
motor Co, fn the 4th year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as all other 
makers combined ? How we came 
a .« originate the Steel Wheel, the 
a x Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting 


Tower? 

@ & ist. We commenced in a field in 
which there had been no improve- 
ment for 25 years, and in which §. 
there seemed no talent or ambition, 
and none has yet been shown except, 
in feeble Imitation of our 
Inventions. 

2d. Before commencing the 
manutacture, exhaustive scien- 
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were made by a skilled 
mechanical engineer, in which 
over 5,000 dynamometric tests 
were made on 61 different forms 
of wheels, propelled by artifici 
and therefore uniform wind, 
which settled definitely many 
questions relating to the proper; 
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len arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These iInvestiga- 
tions proved that the power of the best 
ind wheels could be doubled, and the 
ny dally demonstrates It has 
bee nm 
" To 4 Meera! policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its coods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and to 
he enormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at less than the poorestis sold for. For 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re- 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 
Ifyou wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or if you 
Want the tower you don't have toclimb (the Steel Tiiting 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand stil 
tht costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn gvindstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
one ($100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
& 2nd work, to the AERMOTOR CO, 12th and 
well Ste Thicagn. o- 129 Main St., San Francisco. 


SAMPLE HARNESS FREE: 





The Aermotor Pneumatic Water Sup 
ly every part of your house with 





This is a regular $20 harness, but in order to 
introd et agents working for the next 
1 them for $6.87 and give 
IF YOU SELL SIX, Send 
us $1 as a guarantee of good 
faith, and we will send the harness to you by express, ¢ 
O. D., subject to examination, and if you find it all we 
claim and perfectly satisfactory, you pay the express 
agent the balance $5.87,and takethe harness,otherwise 

AY NOTHING !'W full, $6.87, accom 


a. 
gle harness is made of genuine oak 
stock either in bright or black trimmings, with patent 
leather blinds with either side or overchecks; heavy 
breast collar and patent leather saddle, and double and 
stitched traces. All parts are accurately made and sewed 
by experienced labor. If you want a harness or can sell 
one or wish to sell six and get one free, order im 
mediately ;this is your last chance to get a $20 harness 
r $6.87, as this ad. will never appear asain. Address, 

FLOUR CITY HARNESS COMPANY 
222 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Mi 



























rk Furnishings mailed free. 
O* .C. SAVAGE & Co., 164 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Stoprera 'S. Agents wanted to sell rare stamps on 
approval. Com. 334 per ct. H. Kennedy, Zanesville, O. 


500 mixed, Australian, etc., oe 
a9 16 varieties and nice Album, 1 

mm 25 U.S., We; 15 unused, lWe.; 10 Africa, oe, 
15 Asia, 10c.; 15 West Indian, 10¢c. Illustrated 
list free. Large stock, lowest prices for gen- 
uine stamps. SZ VINCENT, hatham, N. Y. 


HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


you are mg about building don’t fail pd seme 
for a oe i, “How $e Build, ad containing % 


for houses ~h costs a. 
for BBC. bY Je Fi V1e, Put a 151 Rose Bt, NY. 


THE 


_MAY 5, 1892. 
TALOGUE. Men's 
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SENSIBLE SUSPENDER FOR SENSIBLE MEN. 


Your Furnisher ought to keep it. Ask him. 
Sample } fancy cotton web mailed for 50 cents. 
Chester’ juspender Co., 11 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


3) 00008 Lor T BICYCLES 


And Atowest prices . = 92 makes & 2d 
hd. : 4 a Tetor Je ails $17 
40 ctor Jr. 
91 $i 135 Ram! és 










Lays D “A or ~ et 
1 make) ** 

me poh High Grad rade $90 evi Earanteses dumm 

Largest stock and Gidest dealers in U.S, Agts. wanted. 

Cata. free, ».free, Rouse, Hazard & Co., _ G.Sty Peoria, ti 


“PANSY FRIEZE FREE! 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of INGALLs’ Home 
AND ART iene and full particulars. Address, 
__J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


a THE YOUTH’S 
Better than Whalebone. 


‘Whalebone has never been so poor, 
scarce and costly as at present.» [he 
same is true of Frenchhorn. Coral- 
ine is better than either as a stiffener 
for dresses and corsets. 

Leading dressmakers use Dr. 
WARNER'S Cora.ine Dress STAy 
for their best work, as it is more 
flexible and durable than whalebone 
and does not break or become bent 
and distorted with use. 

Coraline is not an experiment, but 
has stood the test of twelve years’ ex- 
perience in over twenty million cor- 
sets and dresses. 

Sold in yard lengths the same as 
whalebone, anc also in short lengths, 
cloth covered. 





Samples for one dress sent to any 


dressmaker free on application. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 





SYLPH CYC LES RUN _EASY 

Hollow tee panne of ¢ manulacture; no 

Tires. ced now to ridespringlessc cles or de- 
pend on tires alone forcomfort. Sylph 


destroys 
(AD Fa 


; ght,sim- 
e, strong. Cata. 
IS rouse. Durr 


Cy.Co. 
8 GS8t., i ria, Ill. AGTS. WANTED © 


Dangerous Use of Strong Purgatives, 


Pills and purgatives which act quickly upon the 
bowels irritate and destroy the mucous linings of the 
stomach and bowels. A continued use of such remedies 
inflames the stomach and bowels. The use of the gen- 
uine imported Carlsbad Sprudel Salt is highly recom- 
mended because its action is due solely to its solvent 
and stimulating properties, without irritating the stom- 
ach. Obtain the genuine imported article sy, ween 
must have the signature of “Eisner & Mendelson Co., 
Sole Agents, New York,” on every package. 


. SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


BICYCLES 
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“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


Probably no book has ever received such uni- 
versal and unanimous praise from both the 
worenared and religious press. 260 pages. 


| 
Sines called the * Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the Horse.” 
—Phi adelphia Star 
No more useful or entertaining book can be 
the hands of boys and girls.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 
Mailed upon receipt of eight cts. in postage stamps. 
THE FRANK MILLER COMPANY, 


349 West 26th Street, New York. 


WHY NOT 


— Send for our — 
caTé Loe UE? 
CRAPES,. Varietien, 


(FREE! 
Old and New. Wholesal: 


Also SMALL FRUITS, RELIABLE. Br ST; 
EARLY | OHIO GRAP Now first, offered under 


seal 10 days earlier 
"s Early and three times as uctive. 
"G. 5 *CURTICE CO., PORTLAND, N. Y. 


Coffee, Spices & Extracts 


direct_ from Importers to 
Consumers. For 16 years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
buyers, of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Silver Ware, Table Linen, | 
Lace Curtains, etc., all of our own 

importation, and bought for Cash direct 

from manufacturers. Our fully illus- 

rate 


136-page Catal e will inter- 
est, and - — te pleased to mail YOu one inter. | 


recei tof your ad: 
LONDO TEA CO. 793 Wash. St., Boston. 



































PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


u@-SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
COMBINATION oe. « My Seanes aes, 
Mud Guards, Brake and Tool 









Tactoa? PRICE. OUR PRICE. 
22-inch, Boys’ & Girls’ me = me = 
24-inch, Boys’ & Girls 
26-inch, Boys’ & Girls’ 1 o. ° 








EC, MEACHAM A ARMS CO., ST. iis’ ul 
ress} 3c THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 

sells the best, the 

olde A EATS cxcsset edocs ne 


WALL PAPER 


have apy ye whatever ios Wan Pape 
SRY Owl bewent Free. & soabegeie 
” Ww Ben ree en! 
_090hs, Wa PArSh-138 We Ww. Madison-st. Chicago re 


a ee ee See eee oe eee Ke 










wate s ~ 3 c. 


Rmbor a Golds 15c. 


Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send busi- 


exp’ 
“KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1 410- 418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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359 Broapway, N. V 


LARGE VARIETY. 
LATEST STYLES. 
AT FACTORY 
PRICES. 


PAPER 


Best Quatity, without Ges, ~ To Sc. rer roi 


Goto Paper, - - 8c. = PER ROLL 
Finest Emscssco Par cn {S314 ‘ ic. . con oon, 
Ga PAPEH GD.” 67 Third hve Gicaga 





HENDON 


TOILE! soAP 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING 0. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 

& CO., Chicago. 

SPEOIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular ans 
Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrap 

Shandon Bells Soap. 


: 








The best, 


S surest, cleanest 





ot 
cheapest 


Allcock’s 











afford absolute 

comfort. A pack- 

The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


Corn and and bunions ever 
age of the CorN 
POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 














—— Easily 
Buni io pplied —give im- 
Shield 
1e S SHIELDS or a sam- 
ple of the BUNION 
A — Combination. 
The Sprinter 


saline relief — 
SHIELDs sent, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Safety with 


the Luburg 

Cushion Tire, 
1% in. wide, 

half round, 


hollow 
ae 


Clincher Pneu- 
y . Btrietiy® bien 
, rictly 
> ad d up 
long 





erainren. : 
long head, etc. Also a complete line mediam price 
Safeties and Cycle Sundries. Liberal discounts to the 
trade. We are also manufacturers of Children’s Car- 
riages, Refrigerators, yy | and Invalid Rolli 
Cc hairs, Roller Top — ete. ame goods desired an 
catalogue will be se: 


LUBURG MANUFACTURING co., 


321, 323 & 325 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa, | 





Morning 
Noon 
Night 


Good all the time. It removes 
the languor of morning, sus- 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 
the weariness of night. 


Hires 


delicious, sparkling, Pe 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is “just as good ’”’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’, 





with Warwick | 


COMPANION ION. 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards ro cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1 and 2, 10 
cts. each. Send for our 
It is free and will interest you. 





Circular. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 


Phenoline 


a guaranteed cure for tired, 


sensitive feet, odorous _ per- 
spiration and chafing. At all 
druggists’, or mailed for 50 cts. 


CROWN PHARMACAL CO., 


23 Spring St.. New York. 


You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 














first quality Glac k): Ladies’ sizes, 

Men’s sizes, $1.75. ae qusiicy (dark 
ray), just as durable: Ladies’, $1.25; Men’s, 
1.506. Catal ° ue and Price List sent on 


application. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


Boys + 


COMBINATION 


Suits? | 


Coat, Two Pairs of 
Pants, and Hat, all to 
match, strictly ail 
wool, stylish and very 
substantial only 


$415 


These Combination Suits can not be equalled in 
any other store inthe U8. The 8uit alone(with- 
out the extra Pants and hat) would cost you 
anywhere else $6.00. ‘/f you once order one, 

you will never have any other. Will send one 
of these suits ALL CHARGES PREPAID 10 ANY 
PART OF THE U.8. FOR $6.00. WE EXPRESSLY 
QUARANTEE to re ee money if suit is not 
satisfactory. HUB is one of the largest 
Clothing, Fetsntag, Hat, Shoe, Cloak, Giove 
and Trunk Stores in the United States. We 
keep everything from head to foot, and can 
save you money. Send 4c in stamps for our 
beautiful 32-page lithographed fashion book 

Samples of cloth for Men’s Suits and Overcoats 
Boy's Clothing and Ladies’ Cloaks ana Jackets 
sent free on application, 


“<DAUB: 


qe) 
228, v4 er 234, 236, 238 & 240 STATE 87. 
CKSON 8ST. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HR es 
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Soap | 


The skin ought to be clear ;| 
there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper soap 
the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A 
good skin is better than a doctor. 

The soap to use is Pears’; no 
alkali in it. It is perhaps the 
only soap in the world with no) 
alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- | 
pecially druggists; all sorts of| 


people use it. | 
mous assortment of 


fy A L L mous assortment of 


any part of the U.S. A very large line of samples sent | 











Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical. 
Factory prices. Enor- 


for 8 cts. postage. Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold | 
Papers, 5c. to 1c. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 0c. 
| to 20c. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 
The Providence Wall Paper aan | 


837-339-341-343 
Westminster St., 
Providence, 
R.1I. 





PAPER 





May learn some- 
thing to their ad 


| STAMP COLLECTORS 


vantage and receive a Central American stamp FREE 
by pny the addresses of stamp collectors. 
C. H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, 3 Mo. 





Let all ladies see the 
Rounded Rib on H« ding 
Edges, the Warren’s orig- 
inal identifying feature 
to prevent stocking cut- 
No other hose 


ting. 
Supporter can help cut- 


ting the stocking. The 


Warren for sale 

Soot <8) 
George Frost 

Co., makers, 

Boston, Mass. 


SILKS | 
and SILK Goods 


Catalogue Free. 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
ply the demand for this very desirable 
book. The Spring edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
plete descriptive price list of all kinds 
of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 











Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 
Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., 
at our well known lowest prices. 
Write to-day for catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS, 
111 State r11 State St, | Cuicaco, Ti. 












IES Ry CHIFDREN YOUNGRLADIES 


W HY? Satisfactory Garment. 


Because it Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDERS, 
Y? and has no stiff cords; fits with per- 
W HY freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
&-2" Send for Illustrated Price List. eg 
THE Tor, HARMON & CHADWICK 00., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the CutTicurna REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CuTICURA, the great skin 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Cuticura Ke- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
- dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo. 
nials. CuTicurnA REMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 

PotTrer Drve AnD CueEm. Corp., Boston. 

Aa‘ How to Cure Skin Discases’’ mailed free. 


| PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by C UTICURA SoaP. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With thelr weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster, The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents, 
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: SICK Ziiacne, | 


Disordered Liver, etc. 


They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a Box. 
New York eae ca 365 Canal St. ‘ 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the r. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
fie publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment fer The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sendin, 
Any one 1 collect them at any Money-Or 
office, and if lost or stolen the money can he 
rm na Mg as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
¥ - send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


ng i money. 





Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your fa as issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


; THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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CLOTHING. 


No part of the body should be clothed so warmly 
that perspiration is easily increased, since a rapid | 
loss of heat is caused by its evaporation. To pre- 
vent rapid loss of heat, underclothing of wool 
should always be worn. Wool is the best material 
that can be used to prevent rapid evaporation and 
at the same time allow the air to ventilate the skin. 

Any part of the body which is supposed to be | 
especially susceptible to cold, or “delicate,” is | 
oftea the point selected for an extra thickness of 
clothing. All parts of the body should be kept 
equally warm. To heap clothing on any one part 
only makes that part more delicate and susceptible 
to cold. 

The wearing of shoes with soles heavy enough 
to prevent a cooling of the feet is extremely im- 
portant. The extent to which the wearing of 
thin-soled shoes prevails in the winter months, 
especially among ladies, is calculated to make us 
wonder at the endurance of human life. 

The body loses through the feet by heat-radiation, 
especially when the ground is wet, a tremendous 
percentage of the heat production, unless the feet 
are well protected. 

The habit of muffling the neck only renders it 
more sensitive to cold, especially if, as is often the | 
case, perspiration is excited. Such extra wraps | 
should be resorted to only in seasons of severe 
cold or of high winds. 

Changes from heavy to lighter underwear and 
the reverse are dangerous. Itis better to depend 
on one’s outer clothing, which should be removed 
on coming into a warm room. 

The marked and sudden changes of temperature 
to which our climate is subjected during the winter 
months are not to be combated by changes of 
clothing, for this would be obviously impossible. 

The thing to be done is to keep the body in a 
condition to resist the changes. This condition is 
best maintained by having the skin and all the 
organs active. The degree of sensitiveness of the 
skin in regulating heat-loss is the largest factor 
here concerned, and a sound condition of the skin 
is to be expected from a proper system of exercise 
and bathing. 


| rabbits. 





~~ 
HEN-TALK. 


After the language of crows, quails and monkeys, 
the language of hens has come forward as a 
subject for scientific study with the phonograph. | 
A scientific Frenchman, M. Prévét du Haudray, has 
become convinced that barnyard fowl] have a real 
language, and that the curious sounds which they 
are continually uttering are perfectly understood 
by one another. 

He has for some time kept a phonograph hung 
up in a coop in which several cocks, hens and 
chickens are confined. He has caused, as it were, 
the fowls to talk about all sorts of things by agitat- 
ing them in one way and another, by letting them 
become hungry and then feeding certain of them 
while the others “complain,” and in many ways 
has induced them to utter all the sounds of which 
they seem to be capable. 

These sounds the phonograph has faithfully 
recorded, and M. Prévét du Haudray declares 
himself able to demonstrate from them that the 
chickens have a means of communication which 
may properly be called a language. 

Persons who have observed the habits of poultry 
will not find it difficult to believe that they con- | 
verse a great deal together, while the old hens are | 
undoubtedly very much given to talking to them. | 
selves. It will be interesting to observe, for in- | 
stance, when the French student of the subject has 
completed his report, exactly what a hen means 
when she goes around the yard exclaiming, at the 
top of her voice, ‘Kra-a-a-ah—krah-krah-krab- 
krah!” The significance of this speech has puzzled | 
many observers. 

M. Prévyét du Haudray’s phonograph may also | 
settle the vexed question of what are the syllables 
actually pronounced by a rooster when he crows. | 
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It is traditional among English-speaking people | 


that the cock says “Cock-a-doodle-doo!” But a 
Frenchman represents the sound—which, by the 
way, he calls the cock’s “singing’’—with the sylla- 
bles Cocorico. 

To the German the rooster seems to say Kikiriki 
—the i’s in this word having the sound of the Eng- 
lish ee. The Italians represent the sound by still 
another and different combination of syllables. 
Every nation, no doubt, has its own idea of the 
way to represent this familiar remark of chanti- 


| cleer. 


But it is hard to see how there can be any vari- 
ance in the representation of the cackling of a hen 
after she has laid an egg. She articulates, with 
great plainness and positiveness, 
“Cut-cut-cut-cut-ca-dah-cut!”” 

Recently there was a very 
contest between roosters in Belgium. 


interesting crowing | 
The poultry- 


| raisers of the vicinity of Liége are such admirers | 


of the music which their roosters furnish that they | 
decided to hold a competition at Liége, in order to 
prove definitely whose rooster was the champion 
crower. 

All the birds entered in the competition—and there 
was a great number—were placed in cages, one in 
each cage, with a trustworthy man in front of each 
to record the crowings. The contest lasted one hour, 
and the cock which crowed the greatest number of 
times in that period received a valuable prize. 

The winner of the prize crowed one hundred 
and thirty-four times, or more than twice a minute. 


| genuine, made by Joun I. BRown & Sons, Boston, Mass. 





the syllables, | 





Any one who has seen a young rooster mount a | 


barnyard 


fence and crow until the housewife | 


comes out and throws a milk-pan at him will not) 


be inclined to impeach the accuracy of this count, 
unless he thinks it is an understatement. 
possible that the Liége cocks were embarrassed | 
by the strange surroundings, and 
selves justice. 


FAMOUS HUNTERS. 


In Signor Gessi’s “Seven Years in the Soudan” pense, to keep the interior of her house and all 
“the brothers Duma,” two her Furniture looking just like new. 


the author describes 
hunters “renowned from Kaka to the Victoria | 
Nyanza.” They were in the habit of killing the | 
buftalo, the rhinoceros and the leopard—the fiercest | 
animals of the country—with no more emotion 
than a European would experience in shooting | 


It is | 


did not do eal EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an 


They were often sent for from distant | a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, 


parts to kill some lion which was doing great | 


mischief. 
says: 
In all the villages the brothers found an enthusi- 


astic welcome, the people knowing that wherever 
they were meat was never wanting. Both men 


Of their elephant-hunting the author 


| were strong-limbed and of uncommon agility. 


When an elephant rushed upon them they calmly 
awaited him, and at the right moment leaped to 
one side. The elephant, not being able to stop, 
turned toward one of the two brothers and the 
other plunged a lance into his side. The animal 
then quitted the first man and fell upon the one 
who had wounded him, and at that instant the | 
other cut the tendons of the hind legs, bringing | 
the ele + to the ground. 

One however, one of the brothers was near 
falling a victim to his boldness. He attacked an 
—- hant alone in the usual way, but stumbled and 
fe 


tance of fifteen feet. Fortunately he fell in the 
middle of a thick bush, and escaped with some 
scratches and bruises. 


He rose directly, but the elephant had already | Cents, pints 50 cents. 
seized him in his trunk, and hurled him to a dis- | for them, and if he does not have them ask him to | 


His friends laughed at the accident, and the | 


next day he said, “I would rather eat my wife 
seven times than not take my revenge.’ 
He set out again, refusing the company of his 


brother. Late in the evening he returned, and 
called the village together. ‘Come,’ he said, 
| “help me bring in the tusks, and take as much 
meat for yourselves as you like. 

All the population followed him. He had killed 
nine huge elephants. 


BRILLIANT GUESS. 


It is my lot to teach literature in a girls’ class, 
writes a Companion correspondent. We were 
studying Gray’s Elegy, and had lingered long over 
the verse: 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s ‘blood. 

“What is the meaning of the second line?” I 
asked. 

No response. 

“*The little tyrant of his fields,” I added, 
wheedlingly; but the girls only wrinkled their 
brows in thought. 

At last one of them, a bland, brainless, amiable 
beauty, lifted her big brown eyes to mine and 
quavered, tentatively, “The potato-bug?” 


NO UMBRELLAS. 


The habits of a lifetime on shore are not easily 
shaken off when one goes to sea. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkinson were on their first ocean journey, and 
were in their state-room one day when Mr. Per- 
kinson remarked to his wife: 

“I think it must be raining.” 

Mrs. Perkinson rose, peeped out of the porthole 
upon the broad ocean, ‘and sa 

“I guess ’taint rainin’ much. 1 don’t see anybody 
out with an umbrella!” 


LARGE FAMILY. 


Patsy Dooley was a very poor arithmetician, and 
was puzzled by a great many questions of num- 
bers which did not enter other people’s heads. 

One day a new acquaintance remarked in his 
presence: 

“IT have eight brothers.” 

“Ye have eight brother 3?” said Patsy. 
suppose avery wan 0’ 


“Then | 


| too?” 


“Certainly.” 
‘‘Arrah, thin,” said Patsy, 


“how many mothers 
had the sixty-foor 0’ ye?” i 


TWO SISTERS. 


Here is a bit of dialogue from the New York 
Press. The moral of it is not expressed, but per. 
haps the reader will be able to find it. 


“What is Mamie doing?” 
“She is a saleslady.”’ 
‘Does she earn much?’ 
“Hardly enough to ioe soul and body together, 
ut her sister helps her a little.” 
“What does her sister do?” 
“She’s a servant-girl.” 





thim has eight brothers, | 





*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
| tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. Get the 


(Adv. Sfp es ow Foe ra 
‘xi XL aitout PLATING 

ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 

FOR GENERAL ne 


Mailed on receipt of price, 25 cts. 
—_——~— 





For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing in- 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 
ae aS a a 
Best of all Electro-Medical Batteries, 

The most complete, most salable and most satisfac- 
tory to the buyer, in excellent quality for its price, is 
The New No. 4 Home Battery, with Dry Cell. 


No acids or liquids—always ready—clean—safe in any 
position—contains all needed appliances—very conven- 
ient and easy to use—or carry about. 

Sent prepaid, anywhere in United States, on receipt of 
| price, $7.50.—Trade and Agents 40. 


J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 76 Cortlandt ‘St.,N.¥. 


Rambler Bicycles. 


BEST AND 
Most Luxurious. 


G. & J. 
Pneumatic 


LEAD THEM ALL. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO.,| 


221—229 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 
178 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
1325 14th St., N. W., Washington. 
1788 __ 1788 Broadway, New York. York. 


| 
ire ae | 
| 








SPOONS AnxD FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 





Short Talks on Life Insurance, 
interesting to every family. 


TALK 2. 


A Happy Woman 


is she whose present wants are supplied 
and whose future is provided for by 
being protected against the possible 
contingencies of poverty in event of the 
death of the bread-winner of the family. 
Is not that a pleasant state of affairs, 
and worth seeking for? 


We Can Show You How. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





“Bicycling for 
Girls” 
on application. 


MASS. BENEFIT ASSO., 53 State St., Boston. 


THE SMITH & WESSON 


Hammerless Safety 


| article that will enable her, at a very small ex- | 


Such an 
article is 


Campbell's Varnish Stain, 







A pony 
d Safe Arm 


| . 
made expressly for the purpose, by which any | = Home Protection. 
person can satisfactorily stain and varnish, with| g, constructed that accidental discharge is 
one application, all kinds of househoid Furniture absolutely impossible, and requiring for its oper 
(wood or rattan) and interior wood-work, trans- | ation sufficient grasp and strength to render it per- 
forming it into beautiful imitations of Cherry, | | fectly harmless in the hands of a child. 


’ . Send stamp for Catalogue with detailed description. 
Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Oak, Ebony or ~t ie , 


Vermilion, producing a perfect imitation of the SMITH & WESSON, 


natural wood finished with Varnish, and it is the | Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
only article that has ever been made that. will | Mention this paper. 








satisfactorily accomplish this result. lr - 


Mend Your Own 
Garden Hose. 


These Stains have been in use several 
years and are a delight to every house- 
keeper who has used them. 

They are put up for household use, in all the 
Colors above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 | 
Ask your local dealer 


order from the nearest of the following whole- 
sale agents, and they will be supplied at man- 
ufacturer’s prices: 


Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Peter Van 
Schaack & Sons, Chicago, III. ; Moffitt West Drug Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Lyman Eliel Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn. : 


Bros. & Cutler, St. Pau 
waukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & Co., Indiana) 


, Minn. ; Greene & Button 
lis, Ind.; 





azeltine Perkins Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ; . 
Meclure, Walker & Ganon, Al auy, N. : "John Ag 
Thompson, < « Co., Tr an N Richardson Drug 
Co., Om: ; Geo. A. elley Eéo" Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Singer & eames, Peoria, Ill. ; Hurlbut, Ward & Co., | 


Des Moines. Iowa; Bridges, MeDowell Co., Louisville, | 
Ky ward, Faxon & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C.D. 
Sinith Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo. ; Plimpton, Cowan & Co., | 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Moore & Hubbard, iwi N. Y.; Bab 
pon my Stowell Binghamton, N. ¥.; J J.C. Barnard, Roch 
ester, N. Matthews Bros. he Scranton, Penn. ; Finlay 
ir ig, New Orleans, La.; Meyer Bros. Dru Co., | 
Dallas, Tex.; Thompson & Ohmstede, Galveston, ° ‘ex. ; 
Dreiss, Thom Co., San Antonio, Tex wie & | 
—— Charleston, 8S. C.; Lloyd & Adams, ‘Savannah, 
. Bai nae 10., Jacksonville, Fla.; W.T. Daggett, | 
Wi ilinington, N +o 


These Stains have so successfully filled a long- 
felt want that some worthless imitations have | 
already been placed on the market, so be par- 
ticular to see that you get 


“Campbell's i: 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, | a1, GUITAR ¢' or BANJO self-taught without notes 


h Y, Pi Ci li 
BOSTON, MASS. vith Howe’s Charts, 50 cts. set. Circular 


E. E. ‘Hows, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. 


E Victor Bicycles. 





Hudson Garden Hose Mender is a 
most practical device, so simple a child can 
use it. Write for descriptive circular. 

One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 Bands, 
| 1 Pair Pliers, post-paid, $1.00. Extra 
parts sold separately. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. | 
Agents Wanted in Every Town. } 
| CHAS. E. HUDSON, Leominster, Mass. | 


9? Take no other! | 
Made only by 














free. 














TELLLLLELAGGGGE 






If youare going to ride 
why not ride the best? 
Victor Cushion and Vic- 
tor 


highest possible grade. 
Catalog on application. 


Pneumatic Tires; 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 





A. CG. SPALDING & BROS., SpeciAL ACENTs, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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For the Companion. 


PLANT-COLLECTING AS A 
PROFESSION. 


Botany is not only one of the foremost among 
the natural sciences, but it may also be properly 
classed as one of the polite arts. The majority 
of those who undertake the study do so merely 
as an accomplishment. Even those who think of 
it as a means of livelihood rarely have a wider 


choice than that between a professorship in some | 


institution of learning, or employment as botanist 
with a nursery-man or seed-grower, or curator of 
a public garden or museum. 

Yet a thorough knowledge of botany opens one | 
of the most enticing occupations that can be 


offered to a boy who loves travel and adventure. 


1 refer to the occupation of plant-collector. 

A plant-collector’s field may be anywhere upon 
the earth where plants grow; either close at 
home or in the most remote countries. He may 
operate on either of two lines—searching for new 
or little known species, or collecting complete sets 
of the plants of a given region. 

When collecting at home, in a country that has 
been long settled, the chances for making notable 
discoveries are few. The only valuable work 
that can be done there, as a rule, will be that of 
making complete sets. However well known the 
country may be, and however well it has been 
worked over by 
good specimens can almost always be sold. 

There are buyers all over the world—universi- 
ties, museums, national herbariums and private 
collectors. That which may be very common to 
ourselves will be rare and valuable to some one 
in a distant country. 

When collecting in the oldest portions of the 
country, even in our own dooryards at home, 


there is always the possibility of making some | 


discovery. I have spoken of ‘complete 
yet perhaps no really complete set can be 

Plants are continually changing their 
heretofore unknown north of 
be found this year in Massa- 


new 
sets,”’ 
made. 
habitat, and one 
the Carolinas may 
chusetts. 

If a collector devotes himself mainly to the 
search for new things he must go to the very 
borders of civilization, and even then the task of 
finding new things is not easy, for it would be 
hard now to find any spot where botanists and 
collectors have not been. But collections from 
such remote districts are valuable, because 
uncommon, difficult and expensive to secure. 

A plant-collector must have independence of 
character, and moral and physical courage. Even 
among civilized communities he will often be 
considered a suspicious character, and when 


prowling professionally about fence-corners and | 


country by-ways, may be brusquely called on to 
explain his purpose. 

Not long ago two young men who were botan- 
izing in Missouri were arrested as horse-thieves. 
They had been seen one day prying about a 
farmer’s barn-yard, and the next day his horses 
were gone. So strong were the appearances 
against them that the rope was made ready and 
the tree selected upon which to, hang them, before 
they were able to make their eaptors believe that 
plant-collecting was a legitimate occupation. 
Then their collections were allowed in evidence, 
and the boys permitted to go free. 

The west coast of Mexico has of recent years 
been a favorite resort of professional collectors, 
and a description of the method pursued by one 
well-known scientist there will give a fair illustra- 
tion of the usual procedure in such work. 


The gentleman whom I have in mind is from 
Vermont, and is one of the ablest Americans 
engaged in plant-collecting. He has made a 


number of trips to Mexico, where he at first 
encountered many difficulties on account of the 
ignorance and superstition of the natives. By 
uniform kindness and honesty in dealing with 
them, and by employing some little medical skill 
in relieving their sick, he managed to gain their 
vood-will. 

In the autumn the collector organizes his corps 
of assistants, comprising a half dozen alert, able- 
hodied young men, all of whom must have some 
practical knowledge of botany. He goes with 
them to the point which he has chosen as the 
base Of operations for the season. There he 
establishes his camp. As the more remote this is 
trom the highways of travel the better for his 
purpose, a good store of supplies is laid in, and a 
cook placed in charge. 

Then the work commences, and it is no child’s 
play. Each day a certain portion of the territory 

s worked over, beginning with that adjacent to 
tie camp. Specimens of every sort of plant life 
that can be found are brought in. These are 
repared for preservation merely by drying and 
pressing between sheets of brown straw paper. 

Each day the range of territory is increased, | 

nd the search confined to such specimens as 

ave not been encountered near the camp. Not | 
ie set alone is made up, but as many duplicates 
#S can probably be disposed of. This number, | 


botanists, a full collection of | 
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| from a comparatively new territory, may run as 

high as forty or fifty sets. 
| The winter is usually spent at one camp. After 
| a little the range may have to be widely extended, 
| and even then days may pass without adding a 
| single new specimen to the collection. But the 


‘ | search is kept up untiringly, for the few found at 


| the last are often of more importance than the 
| many found so easily at the outset. 
| The financial outcome from such a trip is not 
| sufficient to induce one to engage in the work in 
the mere hope of accumulating a fortune. The 
successful collector must be one who will engage 
in the occupation chiefly for the love of it. A 
good collection from such a district as I have 
| described will have a market value of eight to ten 
dollars per hundred specimens. 
A hard season’s work, with a competent staff 


| of assistants, may bring seven hundred or eight | 


| hundred specimens; so that a full set might have 
an average value of about eighty dollars. If 
forty sets were disposed of, which would be 
pretty near the outside limit, the gross return 
| would be something more than three thousand 
dollars. The expenses would be from one-half to 
| two-thirds of this sum. 

The most profitable work that a botanical 
collector can engage in is that of finding orchids. 
Wealthy patrons of this department often pay as 
much for a single new plant as I have figured 
above for an entire collection. But orchids are 
only found in hot countries, and the pursuit is 
usually dangerous to life and health. 





Aside from making plant-collecting an occupa- 


tion, there are many ways in which it may bea 


source of great pleasure and gratification. 


of the plants to be found upon your own grounds. 
| You will be astonished at their variety, and at 
the eagerness with which, toward the last, you 
will search for ‘‘just one more.”” 

If you are a walker, carry a portfolio with you 


If | 


you have a country home, make up a collection | for INVALIDS 


and gather specimens along every road, and so 


have a permanent record of your tramps. 

As a souvenir of travel nothing can afford 
more lasting pleasure than a well-kept herbarium 
containing plants from every section visited, with 
memoranda detailing where and under what 
circumstances they were gathered. 


Among the rewards of the collector, I have | 


| omitted to speak of that of having your name | 


given to a new discovery. There are few 


men | 


who are beyond being gratified by such a testi- | 


monial, and it is no mean ambition thus to have 
| one’ Ss name perpetuated as a discoverer and a 
| scientist. James Knapp Reeve. 


—+--e——__—____ 


RESCUING A FOX. 


An Englishman will do almost as much to run | 


| down a fox and see that he is killed according to | 


the proper laws of hunting, as he would to save 
the nation. The sacred animal may not be 
trapped or shot; 
the legitimate way, or not at all. The Rev. John | 
Russell, of Devonshire, was one who would not | 


his brush must be obtained a | 


abate his chase of the animal though the pursuit | 


led into the very bowels of the earth. 


| Away and away the hounds were running, one 
| day, over a great waste of heather. It was a 
thorough wilderness; not a man was in sight 
save the riders. Nota solitary patch of gorse or 
even a twig to shelter a wild animal. Suddenly, 
as if by a stroke of magic, hounds and fox 
vanished from the scene. The earth seemed to 
have opened her jaws and swallowed them alive. 
Such, indeed, was the case, for the shaft of an 
old mine lay open, and the animals had fallen 
“Into utter darkness, deep engulfed.” 

The fox, with the activity of a wild beast, had 
clambered upon a broken beam. Three of the 
leading hounds were swimming about in the 
black water at the bottom of the mine, and the 
rest of the pack, stopping short of the abyss, had 
scrambled out. 

“Gone to ground with a vengeance!’’ groaned 
one gentleman, bitterly. 

In a few minutes some miners appeared on the 
ground, but not a man of them would go down, 
dreading as they did the decayed framework 
in the precipitous shaft. Not so, however, ‘Jack 
Russell,”” who with a knotted rope in one hand 
and his hunting-whip in the other, lowered 
himself, amid a shower of loose stones and earth, 
to the beam on which the fox was crouching. 
Then making a noose of his whip, and fixing it 
round the animal’s neck, he shouted aloud : 

“Haulaway! I’ve gothim!’’ In half a minute 
he and the fox were above ground again. 

“Save him!" urged Russell, as a friend would 
have seized the fox. ‘He is a gallant fellow and 
deserves his life.’ But the others cried “No!” 
and poor reynard was thrown to the hounds. 

Russell again prepared to descend, this time to 
save the hounds, but a miner was persuaded to 
the deed by the bribe of a capful of silver. 








NALYSIS, Ore, Water, Air, etc. Corre: responde nee 
invited. W. FRENCH SMITH, Pu. D., State Assayer 
for Massachusetts, 235 Wash. St., P. O. Box 3126, Boston. 


Besrey , Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Always open. All impe 1 nts in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Bostor 


GHORTH AND, Typew >writing, Book- Sauian, ete. 
K at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year. 


A DDRESS CARDS in all the latest styles and 

4 printed in he, best manner. Complete se ¢ of sam- 

ples — Agent’s Price Lists u wen receipt of 10 cents. 
WITCH CARD COMPANY, Box 38, Salem, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED ON Spt. ARY_ or com- 
4 mission, to handle the new t Chemical 
| Ink-Erasing Pencil. The A novelty ever 
produced, aes | making $50 per wook. For further 
varticulars, addres 
| THE MONROE ERASE R MFG. CO., 
| W? ANTED. 
and village in New England, to take orders for 
| our Teas, Coffees, Spices and Baking | -owde rs. A liberal | 
| cash a paid, We pay express, and allow me 
| to collect. Send postal for particulars to TILDEN TE 
| CO., Broe kton, Mass. 
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Live Boys and Girls in e every city, town | 


| 


4S 83 Suits $13.50 and upwards. 
s Samples and_ particular: ry 
. BAY STATE TAILORING CO., Boston, 


mail. 
PIANO OR ORGAN, 
Method teaches accompaniments to 6 


Free 





songs in 1 hour, ee music and | 
y 47 | 





all, prepaid, $1 A.CONSTANTINE, 
No. ith St.,Phila.,Pa. Circular Free, 


SHORTHAND &% Tas L ap oonRy 
NOCRAPHY, Rochester, N. Y. Instrue 


tion hd al only. Terms, $10.00, inc iuding necessary 
books. Instruction thorough and complete. Synopsis 


for 2-cent stamp. 
TRI A vanced System ”’ for Locating Errors 
without Rechecking or Copying Entries. 
BALANCE pocennect Bookkeeping! Sent on Trial. 


Beware aig and ! Request Instruc- 
TRIALS tive Circular. Henry Goldman, Au- 
thorand Inventor, Maj jor Block, Chicago. 
HENDRYX’S COMPENDIUM OF 
and Business 
BOOK-KEEPIN Forms for 
Self-Instruction, The result of years of practical 
work in the office and as a Successful Instructor. 
Success | HEN d to the diligent. By mail $1.00. 
_F. H. HENDRYX, 176, Bath, N. Y. 














Avoided by using “* Goldman’s+ Ad. 


= Hartford Wire Works, 


347 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


Wire Poultry Netting. 


Send Stamp for Price List. 


WADLEIGH’S 
RHEUMATIC CURE 


PS PAIN, eM. At Dev SWELLING 
At ' 


ST 
FROM RHEUMATISM 


F. R. WADLEIG 
and CRIPPLES 


self, or to be pushed 


ably, easily and of 
> Send stamp for 
cut prices of all 
Quote COMPANION, 








To propel one(s- 
about in, com/fort- 
the reliable sort. 
Catalogue, giving 
styles and sizes. 





SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St., New York. & 


Mention THE COMPANION in your letter w hen ‘you write. 


Why does Baby Cry? 








Its mother does not use 


Omfort Powder 


The skin is tender, it chafes, smarts 
and itches. 


Sold by all Druggists. Free Sample sent to any address. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


E. S. SYKES, Secretary. 





GCSSSSSSESSESVOS 
° Many Weary 


e Mothers 


# get rest themselves by 
putting 


The Flannel 
Comforter 


? 
Clated- 
on their restless babies. It is the approved 

remedy for 
Colic and Restlessness. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
BABE’S-EASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
19 Church S8t.,'‘Lowell, 202eeeeee 
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Wi he ters: Aypoph TO hi 
oF LIM nypop hospnit 
will prevent the development of Pulmonary 
Diseases in those predisposed to them and 
produce a speedy cure in the incipient stages; 
while in every stage relief is certain. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER . & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥. 





som 





fe, 


neliing a with strength- 
ening gums and balsams spread on 
linen, 

Such is the Hop Plaster. 

Other plasters may look like it, 
but the cure is in the plaster, not 
the looks. 

When you've a back ache or pain 
you haven’t time to experiment. 

Look out for “Hop Plaster Co., 
Boston, Mass,’’ on both sides of the 
genuine Hop Plaster. 

Sold everywhere. 

Mailed if desired 25c., five for $1. 


fo efe efe ef fe afe of efe ef | 
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21 
¢, 





French | 





Il. 


Go to Europe 


By CUNARD LINE. 


Steamers every Saturday from Beston & New York. 
CABIN PASSACE, $60, $80 and $100. 

| SECOND CABIN and Steerage passage at low rates. 

ALEX. MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove or 
Portable Fireplace, 

LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! 
INVALUABLE FOR SICK CHAMBERS! 
Especially desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of this sea- 
son of the year, as well as in the 
_ winter months. Fine for country 
@ and seashore houses. Canbe fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir- 


cular. BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


| BAY STATE FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, 
| BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 


TING oF HOM 
EAN , ES 


STEAManpHOT WATER 
||| HEATERS. 


MANUFACTURED py 


RICHMOND STOVE Co. 
NORWICH,CONN. 


y | 
































FRAZER AXLE 
Best in the World! ‘G REASE 


Giet the Genuine! 
SONS & CO., 


Sold Everywhe ve! 
Agents for New England, 


ALDEN SPEARS’ 
Boston, Mass. 





~ FARMERS. 


Darling’s High Grade Fer- 
tilizers, and Pure Bone 


|contain Plant Food sufficient for any crops. 


Agricultural Chemicals for Sale. 


Send for our New Catalogue and Prices, 
and see what we offer you, before purchasing. 


L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket, R. 


Ride in Safety 


| with Roche’s Safety Roller 
Chafe Irons. To be had of 
carriage builders or repairers. 


enaneneve Rh DANGEROUS. 
| a 
SAFETY. aioe 


18 Styles for Carriages and Light Wagons, 
$1.25 per pair. 


| Invaluable on vehicles used by women and children, 
CHASE, PARKER & CO., Sole Agents, 
33 and 36 Pearl & Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Baaniey BucKBOARD 


| THREE CARRIAGES IN ONE. 





























For T Two Passengers. 
A special catalogue of SUMMER WAGONS 
now ready and mailed free to any address 
BR SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
ADLEY & C0 New York: 14 Warren St. 
| Boston: 96 £98 Sudbury St. 





IV. 


THE YOUTH’S 





MAY 5, 1892, 


COMPANION. 











Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


A few Specialties from our 


FURNITURE DEPARTMENT. 
Sideboards. 


Dining Room Furniture in Great 
Variety. SIDEBOARDS worth $37.5), for 


$25.00. 
Dining Chairs. 


DINING CHAIRS, worth $2.50. 


$1.90. 
Chamber Sets. 


200 Solid Oak Chamber Sets, bevelled 
edge plate mirror, five different styles, 


Chiffonniers. 


Old 
solid oak, 5 


English finish on 





large, deep 
drawers, each one to lock, 





and French bevel mirror 





22x14. The actual worth 





of this piece of furniture is 





$25.00, our price is 





bed, bureau and washstand, worth $12 75 
$33.00 each. Our price per set is ® = 





my Ladies’ Writing Rattan ROCK@rS | st 
DESKS, 


2 PATTERNS. 


Antique’ Oak, with 
shelf -for books 


WYO 


ED 


like illustration shown. 
Even at $5.00 it has been 
impossible for us to keep 
even a sample on our 
floor, so great has been the 
demand. This rocker is in 
16th century finish and is 
top suitable for either porch, 






and bottom, worth | Piazza, sitting room or 
| kitchen rocker. They are 
$12.50. 


sold for $5.50, our price is 








$7.75. | $3.87. 


Special to New England Homes. 


The largest Dry Goods and Furnishing House in New England is able to sell 
the BEST GOODS from the LARGEST VARIETY at the LOWEST PRICES. 
Only a few articles are here mentioned, but whether you want to furnish your whole 
house, or one room, or only desire one article, WRITE TO US—WHAT YOU 
NEED, and we will send you any information. We also will assist you with our 
experience in making the most choice selections, and if not satisfactory we will change 
the goods or refund your money. 


The Popular 






CUSHION TIRES. 
TANGENT SPOKES. 


$100. 


Handsomest and Best 


Safety 


Near the Price. 






All Drop Forgings. 
Interchangeable Parts. 
A Wheel Cannot be 


Made Better! 


860. 
$35. 


New Mail with Pneumatic Tires $120 & $150. 
New Mail Ladies’ Pattern $100. 


Safest Boys’ Wheel, 
Little Giant. 


Only Boys’ Safety 
Having the Great Improvement of 
SPRINC FORK. 


PREVENTING INJURY TO YOUNG RIDERS. 


New Mail Boys’ Diamond Frame 
Other Makes Boys’ Safeties 





The best high-priced men’s wheels are provided with either spring fork or cushion tires to 
prevent injury and fatigue from jar and vibration, but hitherto no boys’ wheel has had these im- 
provements, and consequently there has been objection to bicycle-riding by the young. This 
objection is now met and all liability to injury done away with by the application of an Easy Spring 
Fork to the popular Little Giant, annulling all jar and vibration and preventing any shock reaching 
the young rider, an improvement which parents will appreciate. 

The Little Giant is the ONLY boys’ wheel in the market having a spring fork, which makes 
it the Safest and Best. By removing the top crossbar it is suitable for girls. 

We will forward by express securely crated. Sole Agents for tne New England States. 


WM. READ & SONS, 


107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM In THE SPRUNG, TRA Je 
BREATHE PIROMIISE OF [MANY A ByiLL, 
AND HOW SIAN [WE CIAPER OR SI T. 










LA, 
7 


| WREN HINTK HOW WE'LL PAY FOR EACH THING, TRA LA, 1829. 
SIT MAKES.US'IFEEL WBETCHED AND ILL 4 
\ Largest 
IT JMAJKES |US FEEL WRETSHED AND ILL ; 
‘sur THUS [S| THE THING Will | 00 IN‘ TRE S me-| in 
a eno T)o Le wANDO'S gua c.ovH]ine AND SING 
ILL | LaOK GOOD AS NEW; IT WILLICERTAINLY . America: 
HEN "TIS! DYED OB 'TIS CLEANSED, FOR THIS 5 amc J 


: LEWAN DO’S FRENCH DYEING AND 

CLEANSING ESTABLISHMENT. 
17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 365 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE-LIST. BUNDLES BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 





\ie OUSEKEEPERS often make too 
r much mush or porridge for 
breakfast. This is not waste 
when made of ‘‘Cerealine Flakes.” 
Add it to flour in making bread. 






“T find that bread and cakes made of 
a mixture of flour and ‘Cerealine Flakes’ 
will retain moisture for double the length 
of time that these articles of food made from 
flour alone will do.”,—E1iza R. PARKER. 





“Bread and rolls made with one-third 
Cerealine are beautifully white, light, and 
delicious—the former having better keep- 
ing qualities than bread made without it.” 
—CATHERINE OWEN. 

Ask your grocer for ‘‘Cerealine Flakes.’’ The Cerealine Cook Book will 


be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 
enclose a two-cent stamp. THE CEREALINE Mrc. Co., Columbus, Ind. 


‘See a Pin and let it lie, 
Come to Sorrow bye and bye.” 


But the ‘‘Puritan” Pin don’t lie; not only its name but the pin itself 
is a proof that it can’t. They carry Proof of Perfection, (and who bas 
not known by a priched finger from a bent pin the need of perfection 
even in pins), with every insertion. ct Again you do 
not ‘‘come to sorrow” when vou ‘‘buy and buy” the ‘‘Puritan”’ but let 
the sample speak for itself. Send your address for free sample now. 


American Pin Company, - Waterbury, Conn. 


























“GOOD-WILL” 


The Soap that Purifies, 


Because it is Pure Itself. 








It is made from the purest stock, all of which is rendered and prepared under 
the personal supervision of the proprietors in their own factories. 


TRADE 














The above cut is a fac-simile of a cake, somewhat reduced in size, to show the customer 
just how it looks. Be sure GOOD-WILL is stamped on each cake. 


Good-Will So ap has been a standard article of merit for 


many years, and in families where it has 
been used has always given Perfect Satisfaction. The manufact- 
urers, progressive from the first and always anxious to make 
The Best Soap, now have the satisfaction of producing a soap 
which is without an equal in washing qualities. 


It Will Not Pay the Grocer 


to sell cheap or inferior goods, which are the constant cause of complaints and dissatisfaction. 
Many good customers are thereby lost, when a careful selection of reliable goods would prevent it. 


No complaints come from those who buy GOOD-WILL SOAP. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 





